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under the title of ‘‘ The Man of Letters as a Man of Business,” 
discusses the whole relation of literature to business, especially 
the relations of Author to Editor and Publisher. 
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“the same by many drawings from his own sketch book. 
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(An Ex-officer of the Canadian Senate), writes a most admi- 
Table account of ‘‘ The Mounted Police of North-west Canada,” 
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ORK. ~ ticles on French artists and their work. The present article 
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‘= Marchetti, Jeanniot, Courboin and others. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES OF WASHINGTON. 
ge is very interesting article by Tzunts S. HAMLIN describes 
of the places made memorable by some of the most 
; incidents in the history of our country and with some 
eae men, Fully illustrated. 
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~ and “Duncan Campsert Scorr and another instalment of 
FREDERIC's powerful story of war times, ‘‘ The Cop- 
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DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
NEW STORY. 


“The Enthralling Sequel to ‘Kidnapped.’ ’’— 
BOSTON BEACON. 


Davip BALFOourR. 


BEING MEMOIRS OF HIS ADVEN- 
TURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
12MO. CLOTH. $1.50. 


“‘ The rarest and noblest work of fic- 
tion in the English language produced in 
the year 1893." —N. Y. Times. 


‘* The interest throughout is most in- 
tense, while, in the matter of literary work- 
mansbip, Mr. Stevenson bas done nothing 
better, which ts as much as to say that 
nothing better in the field of bistorical fic- 
tion bas been produced since Scott.’’— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


‘* A fine story of romantic adventure. 
Mr. Stevenson appears at bis.best in point 
of plot and narrative, scenic description, 
and character painting, *-—Boston Courier. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, om sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1893 


The World’s Art Centre 


WHAT LOOKS very much like the thin end of the wedge 
for shifting Paris from the first to a secondary place in art 
matters is the formal resolution adopted by an important 
body of French artists, the Société Libre des Artistes Fran- 
cais, urging that in future the work of foreign exhibitors 
at the Champs Elys¢ées shall not be eligible to Government 
reward, This suggestion is not revolt: it is revolution, 

By the exercise of those generous qualities which are sum- 
med in the word “ frank,” the French have made their capital 
city the art capital of the world. Art-students of all nation- 
alities have been welcomed there; have been given instruction 
on equal terms with French students; and, becoming full- 
fledged artists, have been made equal partakers with French 
artists in all the honors—honorable mentions, medals, dec- 
orations, purchases—with which the French Government at 
once rewards and encourages artistic proficiency, Yet ina 
material way, and also in a more sublimate, immaterial way, 
this course of action—it cannot be called a policy, for it has 
been the spontaneous manifestation of truly noble race char- 
acteristics—has brought a handsome return, It has made 
Paris the market to which sellers and buyers of the pay D0 
class of art work naturally repair, with the result that a large 
0 of the profits of the art business of the world remains in 

rance. Also, until very recently, ithas brought only greater 
glory to French art; in that the work of the French artists, 
asarule, has been so far superior to the work of foreign 
artists, French taught, that in the competitions between the 
two the honors won by outsiders have been of a minor sort 
and numerically insignificant. Therefore, on the whole, 

French generosity—though actuated by no motive of gain— 
has had a deservedly substantial reward. 

At the root of the threatened change to what really would 
be a deliberately selfish policy, seems to be the increasingly 
prominent place which foreign exhibitors have been winning 
in French exhibitions during the past few years, It is not 
in human nature—certainly, at least, not in artistic human 
hature—to keep on, year after year, warming vipers for the 
express eespoee of being stung by them in one’s most sensitive 
parts; that is to say (dropping metaphor) to keep on teach- 
ing 80 many foreign art-students to paint good pictures that 
home talent appreciably will feel the loss of the honors which 
the outsiders gain, Hardest of all, in these hard times, is it 
to see the creations of the outsiders hought by the Govern- 
ment in preference to the creations of French painters, and 
for the especially galling reason that it is the better work— 

the result that a turn around the Luxembourg nowa- 
days, in sight of the aggressive display of outlanders’ work, 

i only less offensive than a stroll across the field of Water- 

loo or of Sedan. 

But the proposed policy of exclusiveness, none the less, 

a capital error. Notwithstanding the strong provo- 

cation offered by the too many foreign panels in this year’s 
and by the increasingly aggressive display in the Lux- 

of works bearing foreign names, no great amount 

of acumen is required to perceive that Government actionin 
sccordance with the suggestion of the French artists would 
lead directly to results disastrous alike to the material and 
9 the esthetic interests of France. With the limitation of 
Fewards to native artists only, contributions from foreign 
usts to the Salon practically would cease; and even sup- 
(what is more than probable) that the younger men 
Tefuse to countenance the new policy and that for- 
tk still would be welcomed at the Champ de Mars, 
attaching to the greatest official art-exhibition 
Would be lost at a single blow. Sequent to 














such a disaster would be the loss of that strong stimulus to 
French art which can come only from vigorous outside com- 
petition ; with this would befall the cutting-down of the 
French art standard from international to merely national 
dimensions, and inevitably the shifting of the principal art- 
market of the world to some other city in which less 
narrow restrictions prevailed. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, Americans can contem- 
plate such possible arrangement of art matters in France 
with something more than equanimity. That these United 
States are the co-heirs of all the ages is a fact universally 
recognized — and even sometimes insisted upon — by their 
several inhabitants, who differ only as to how the legacy 
ought to be divided and as to the conditions under which it 
will fallin. Naturally, therefore, as heirs expectant, our dis- 
position is to keep an eye on the property now held in trust 
for us by other nations, and to observe with interest—yet 
also with the decorous appearance of indifference that is be- 
coming to legatees—those symptoms of impaired vitality on 
the part of the actual possessors which indicate that our turn 
in possession is not far away. Sooner or later, of course, 
the world’s art-centre—which has been moving steadily 
westward since modern art had its beginning in Greece— 
will be shifted to this continent. Yet for love of France, 
and for gratitude to her, it is saddening to see straws blow- 
ing within her borders which show the set of what, by accel- 
erating this inevitable movement, must be to us 4 favoring 
wind, Tuomas A, JANVIER, 





Literature 


Goldwin Smith’s History of the United States 
The United States: An Outline of Political History: 1492-1871. By 
Goldwin Smith. %2. Macmillan & Co. 

Pror, GOLDWIN SMITH, lecturer on history at Oxford and 
at Cornell University, proved himself a warm friend of the 
United States during our Civil War, His book on Crom- 
well, Pym and Hampden showed him to be a masterly stu- 
dent, as well as professor, of English history. It educated 
many Americans, pleased many Englishmen of the liberal- 
minded sort and roused the ire of the Tories, For twenty- 
five years, with occasional visits to England, Goldwin Smith 
has been a resident of Canada and the United States, He 
hopes to see Canada united to our country. His activity in 
journalism has but added belgian, point and an easy 
brevity to his delightful style. In the ripeness of his powers 
he has written this sketch of the political history of the United 
States. Despite the peril of making a book to suit the peo- 
ple of a particular meridian or parallel of latitude, especially 
those who live on an island, Mr. Smith’s work, as he states 
in his preface, is “for English rather than American read- 
ers,” 

Published by the same firm and in uniform style with 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” the author uses very 
much the same authorities, and proceeds on the same theory 
as did his predecessor. This theory is that the United States 
of America is a development of England, the Americans are 
trans-Atlantic Englishmen, our national government is based 
on English precedents, and the history of the United States 
as thus far written by Bancroft, Palfrey, Fiske, etc, is the 
true and comprehensive statement of all the facts and events 
in the case, The list of authorities given in the preface 
does not include Bryce. On the other hand, it makes no 
mention of the ppens Hopkins Historical Studies, for exam- 
ple, nor of anything that throws light ae what the people 
of non-English origin had to do with the ing of the 
American commonwealth. The book is an Englishman’s 
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rather than a cosmopolitan scholar’s view of American politi- 
cal ae 

In his first chapter, the author treats of the colonies, He 
devotes thirty-nine of the sixty-three pages to New England, 
and nine to Virginia. New York, which, in our view, had 
more to do with the political development of the United 
States of to-day than any other State in the Union, gets one 
page and a quarter. It is within bounds to say that even 
this one full page (55) is in accuracy little better than the 
average leaf from Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker jest- 
book. For example, we are told that New York “ was orig- 
inally New Netherlands.” Now, as matter of fact, though 
nearly all old and New England writers say this, it is not a 
fact. The men of the Dutch Republic were particular to 
name their colony “ Nieuw Nederlandt,” because their own 
country, from the time of their federal union of states and 
declaration of independence, was “ Nederland ” and not “ The 
Netherlands.” The Dutch never used the term Nieuw 
Nederlandts, unless when using the possessive case, From 
the time the Republic was formed in 1579, they repudiated the 
idea of being associated, rhetorically or politically, with the 
Netherlands which submitted to Spain. The revival, for a 

riod, of the term in the plural, after 1815, counts as noth- 
ing. Then and now, the mother-country of Manhattan's 
first settlers was Nederland. If to-day, on the coins, etc., 
we read Nederlanden, it is because the Dutch colonies are 
included with the kingdom in which Holland is only one of 
eleven provinces. 

Again, we are told, on the same page, that “New Netherlands 
was dominated by the Patroons,” which in some degree is true; 
but over large parts of New Nederland, and indeed beyond 
their manors, the Patroons had no power. It was just because 
the majority of the Dutch settlers hated the patroon or semi- 
feudal system that they broke through it, or avoided it, or 
even defied it, settling in towns along the Hudson and the 
Mohawk rivers. ‘The history of the Patroons is the least im- 
portant part of the political history of New Nederland, de- 
spite the space it occupies on the pages of some writers. The 
story of the people, evidently unknown to the average Ameri- 
can historiographer, is far more important. ‘To condense 
the history of colonial New York into an anecdote about an 
old lady, and to say that after Leisler “ New York settled 


down politically into the regular form of the English consti- . 


tution adapted to the colonies,” shows amazing ignorance of 
the facts of the case. The history of New York as told by 
Brodhead, O’Callahan, Schuyler, Fernow, Campbell (father 
and son), Stone and the latest biographer of Sir William 
pc yam familiar with the original records—shows that 
ew York, the Legislature being predominantly non-English, 
was behind no other colony or State in preparing the way 
for separate existence from the “ mother-country.” 
Throughout the volume, the learned author illustrates the 
perils of dealing with materials for history at second-hand. 
His cloister-knowledge of the people of the United States 
‘south of Long Island has given him a bias which leads him 
into strange statements concerning them. His ideas of the 
Troquois Indians (page 27) in colonial times is strangely at 
variance with the fact of the long friendship made with and 
established by the Dutch in 1614 and continued until the 
Revolution, The Dutch treated them as human beings, and 
were far ahead of the Puritans in this respect. Eliot is 
lauded for his missionary work among the Indians, but the 
work done by the Dutch domines and the records of 
ndian membership in Dutch churches from the Raritan to 
the Black River are unmentioned. Even to this day the 
Indians in Canada name Queen Victoria the “ Great Corlear,” 
after the Dutchman who made friends of them in a cove- 
nant unshakable by French gold or arms, The insularity 
of the author in his repetition of such phrases as “the hostile 
Dutch” and the dreadful French, and his reiterations about 
the Americans in the Revolution being sharpshooters and 
the King’s troops being never but once beaten in open field 


( 109) are unpleasantly noticeable. 
Min the chapter on revolution, independence and union, we 
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have a masterly grouping of events and protraiture of char. 
acters, In the formation of the Constitution the master 
minds are named (page 122), but the author seems to think 
that the political instrument perfected by Franklin, Hamil. 
ton, Madison, Rufus King, the two Morrises and others, is 
but an altered form of the English system. The “ elective 
President was the republican substitute for the hereditary 
King.” “ The Senate was the republican and elective House 
of Lords, etc.” So far from these and other like statements 
being adequate, the debates as recorded by Madison, to say 
nothing of the fact that Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Gouy- 
erneur Morris and Pierce Butler were profound and critical 
students of the Dutch republican system, indicate that Ne. 
derland furnished far more precedents than the British 
monarchy. The American Senate represents soverei 
States; the House of Lords represents its members only, 
The President of the United States is the Stadtholder, elec. 
tive and impeachable, Like the. Hague, the District of Col- 
umbia has no representation in Congress, Zhe Federalist 
shows how closely our fathers had their eye upon the repub- 
lican as well as monarchical systems in the old world, and 
that they saw what awful warnings as well as good prece- 
dents both furnished, Not only the facts themselves, but 
the puzzle which our federal system is to the average Eng- 
lishman shows how un-English the American Constitution 
is, There are other slips arising from the author’s want of 
knowledge of that moiety or possibly majority of people not 
of English descent who made up the American colonies in 
1776. Such, for example, is that on page 231 about the 
first anti-slavery society, 

Criticism of so excellent a book seems ungracious, and we 
gladly pass to the more congenial task of praise. Two more 
chapters (on democracy and slavery, and on rupture andre 
construction) picture the times from Monroe to 1871, In 
felicitous language, with brilliant generalization, biting satire 
and polished wit, and with the sincerest of encomiums and 
wealth of knowledge, the author tells his story in an inimita 
ble way. He loves honesty and hates sham. We have 
space for but two or three examples of his sweep and power, 
On page 219, in discussing copyright, he says:—‘ Denial of 
copyright to English writers, by causing their works to be 
pirated and sold in cheap editions, discouraged American 
authorship, and thus kept American intellect in thraldom 
Europe. An international copyright law would have done 
more to emancipate from British influence than any war with 
Great Britain.” The quality of men in our Union armies 
and their mechanical and engineering skill, are finely shown, 
The actors in that great drama of 1861-65 are finally photo 
Gaphet in words, and the author’s judgments are eminently 

air. 

In outward appearance the volume is well clothed in good 
paper and print; it has an index and colored map of the 
United States, but no footnotes or references to disturb the 
eye. The paragraphs are rather long, often occupying # 
page. Altogether, despite the author’s theory and the mie 
takes into which it leads him, this is a work of high order 
It will do Americans good to see themselves criticized by # 
scholar who has studied them so well, and it cannot fail 0 
educate the author's fellow-countrymen concerning 
American Republic, which, while so English, is yet so fi 
amentally un-English. 





“ Religio Poetz, etc.” 
By Coventry Paimore. $2. Macmillan & Co. ; 
THE PLEA OF THE poet has always been unique, individual 
—in a sense, exclusive. Such it was in the cry of Phem 
when he would stay the avenging hand of Odysseus:— — 
“ Ulysses, let my prayers obtain of thee 
My sacred skill’s respect and ruth to me. 
It will hereafter grieve thee to have slain 
A poet that doth sing to Gods and men. 
I of myself am taught, for God alone 
All sorts of song hath in my bosom sown.” =” 


The poet is called vates, and is priest, seer, den 
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as well as, Bion-like, the sweetest mouth of song; and he is 
all these according as the need of the world in his own time 
may call one or the other forth. If it is allowed that seer 
and bard are one (va/es), then will the religion of the poet 
be the very cor cordium of the soul’s life of faith and wor- 
ship, whether the latter be directed toward a (so-claimed) 
known God or toward the unknown God of the worshippers 
on Mars’ Hill. The poet’s is essentially a voice crying in 
the wilderness, and singing the burden of the valley of vision 
where are granted glimpses that should make us less forlorn 
had we but the faculty or the good-will of attention to listen 
to the annunciating voice. 

Adopting the broadest spiritual acceptance of the word 
which denominates both seer and poet, we have to remember 
what “ Religio Poetze ” everywhere insists upon: that not all 
poets have had the lyric utterance, not all, indeed, have ex- 
pressed themselves in any form of the recognized numbers of 
metrical art; and yet none may have better done the true ser- 
vice of the poet. To quote from the text of the notable essay 
which opens the volume under consideration:—“ There is a 
poetic region—the most poetical of all—which is incapable 
of taking the form of poetry, Its realities take away the 
breath which would, if it could, go forth in song.” And 
again this analyst of the religious nature of the poet affirms 
that “the Poet is par excellence the perceiver” ; and a further 
vital truth is laid down—namely, that “ the Poet always treats 

iritual realities as the concrete and very credible things 

ey really are. He has no slipshod notions about the im- 
measurable and ‘ infinite.’ ”’ 

It is presumed that the author of these sagacious and ani- 
mated essays, whose voice through many years past has 
been as a clear, recurring strain of eolian melody, soundin 
afew primal human themes, would himself rather be hailed 
as such a perceiver than as poet in the general acceptation of 
the latter word. There has been no variance nor shadow 
of turning in his theory of what the vatic impulse and pur- 
pose in expression should be; and the noble and timely 
chapters, ‘‘ Emotional Art” and “ Bad Morality is Bad Art,” 
aswell as the leading essay of the book, faithfully reiterate 
principles, the application of which would prove most salu- 
tary in the work of a whole company of verse-writers whose 
how somewhat threadbare and faded motto is “ Art for 
Art’s Sake,” merely. But while maintaining that “no art 
can appeal to the emotions only, with the faintest hope of 
even the base success it aspires to,” this censor of poets is 
careful to impress the equally essential caution that “ the 
poet should, as a rule, avoid religion altogether as a direct 
subject,” But by avoiding Scylla one should not fall upon 
Charybdis, Didactic art is not the alternative of those who 
eschew art addressed to the emotions only. “ The teaching 
of art is the suggestion—far more convincing than assertion 
~of an ethical science, the germs of which are to the mass 
or mankind incommunicable; and the broad daylight of this 
teaching can be diffused only by those who live in and ab- 
sorb the direct splendor of an unknown, and, to the gener- 

, an unknowable sun.” 
ong Mr, Patmore’s readers—and even among the judi- 
cious—there will inevitably be those who will find his “ ethical 
science” in poetry, as set forth in this absorbing little vol- 
ume, something too ecclesiastical in scope as well as in ter- 
; Nay, more, such may complain of a too persistent 
and almost dogmatic tracing of symbolized relations between 
the things of the physical and of the spiritual world, “The 
aes of triple personality in one Being,” as naturalized by 
Mr, Patmore and adjusted in the realm of art, may not ap- 
to such as hold by the Miltonic definition of poetry as 
| “simple, sensuous and passionate” ; nor will all de- 
light in the correlation traced from the “ three-colored Iris” 
to the “ Divine womanhood,” and thence to the “ Bow set in 
the cloud,” Thoreau says, “the innocent love the fable” ; 
and there will remain among us many innocent ones who 
tlook for, nor require, a spiritualized and doctrinal 
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Belphcebe and of Britomart, those endeared ideal realities of 
womanhood, the gentler half of humanity has perhaps found 
no truer nor doughtier Knight in the whole Land of Faery, 
no more sympathetic perceiver, no more judicious defender 
of her power in weakness, than our author proves himself 
to be, in every word he indites upon this subject. The 
present writer is perfectly well aware that there will be 
strenuous objectors to the attitude taken by Mr. Pat- 
more; but the assertion is here ventured that no woman 
whose conspicuous quality is womanhood—ewige weibliche 
—will be moved to appeal from the claims or the dis- 
claimers made in her behalf by this champion of her cause 
—and this though he somewhat testily “lays down the 
law ’—that “there are few more damnable heresies than the 
doctrine of the equality of man and woman,” His denial 
on this head is handsomely offset by such discerning obser- 
vations as that “A woman will only consent to be smail 
where the man is great,” and “there is nothing that a wom- 
an of a well-balanced mind hates more in a man than his 
taking her too much au grand stricux.” The professors of 
social pathology are bound to examine into and to meet Mr, 
Patmore’s distinctly expressed conviction (vide the essay, 
“The Weaker Vessel ”) that the current uneasiness of women 
as to their status, manifested in movements of various sorts 
to obtain their “rights,” is “nothing but an unconscious 
protest against the diminished manliness of men,” 

We are glad to be able to offer from a full and refreshed 
heart our grateful ascription for the many thought-stirring, 
thought-vitalizing passages which these essays contain—the 
more so that in thus doing we taste, in a measure, the pleasant 
savor of returning good for evil; for Mr, Patmore is frank 
in his disapproval of the “ New Worldling ’—as he calls that 
creature of luckless nativity—the American, We are in- 
stanced among the “recrudescences of civilization,” among 
the nations “ which have never attained to the production of 
a single work of art marked by true style.” Mr, Patmore 
dwells with delight on the clever but inadequate and femi- 
nine strictures made by his biographer, Mrs, Meynall, on our 
poor but pretentious estate: armed with which strictures, he 
concludes “henceforward we shall never be without an an- 
swer to the worn-out and vulgarised civilisee when he at 
once boasts of and apologises for being a fine young savage.” 
We could wish that we might, on some not distant day, en- 
tertain Mr, Patmore as our guest. 





“The Church in the Roman Empire” 

Before A.D. 170. By W. M, Ramsay. $3. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

“THe Cuurcu in the Roman Empire,” by Prof. Ramsay, 
is divided into two parts, Part I. contains an extended dis- 
cussion of St. Paul's journeys ip Asia Minor, with especial 
reference to routes and localities; there are also chapters on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and Paul's trouble with the 
silversmiths at Ephesus, One position of the author should 
be stated in his own words. He believes that “the account 
given in Acts of St. Paul’s journeys is founded on, or perhaps 
actually incorporates, an account written down under the im- 
mediate influence of Paul himself. This original account was 
characterized by a system of nomenclature different from that 
employed by the author of some of the earlier chapters of Acts; 
it used territorial names in the Roman sense, like Paul's 
Epistles, whereas the author of chap, ii., verse 9, uses them 
in the popular Greek sense; and it showed a degree of 
accuracy which the latter was not able to attain.” ‘This 
assumed Pauline original is designated as the “ Travel-docu- 
ment.” The argument for its existence is sustained with a 
wealth of geographical and topographical detail, but we do 
not find it conclusive, So many considerations and con- 
ditions affect the mind of a writer during the composition 
of any considerable narrative that the choice of a particu- 
lar designation, when there are two or more in vogue with a 
slight difference of meaning, may well vary in different con- 
nections, The effect of evidence of this kind must be cumu- 
lative; a much wider range of data is needed to establish a 
conclusion in a question of authorship than is here given, In 
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his remarks upon the first missionary journey, Prof. Ramsay 
presents good reasons for supposing that Paul’s “ infirmity of 
the flesh” was a bad attack of malarial fever. As against 
the current view he also maintains—we think rightly—that 
the Galatians to whom the-apostle wrote were not the de- 
scendants of the Celtic invaders of Asia, but the Christians 
of the Greek-speaking communities of the southern part of 
the province, where he had labored so faithfully. A deal of 
ingenuity has been expended in showing how this epistle was 
particularly adapted to the Celtic character; but, in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, it is very doubtful whether anything 
can be said of the national or racial traits of the Celtic Gala- 
tian that would not apply about as well to his Phrygian or 
Greek neighbor. 

The second part of the volume comprises six lectures de- 
livered in 1892 before the students of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, rewritten with enlargement and with the addition of 
numerous citations in footnotes. It presents an exposition 
of the relations between the Church and the Empire, that is, 
the relations in which Christians either as individuals or as 
organized bodies stood to the political authority under which 
they lived, to the year17o. It is based upon an examination 
of all the classes of authorities. The argument gains much 
from the author's special familiarity with the institutions and 
history of the cities of Asia Minor in the Roman period. 
The treatment of the controverted points regarding the per- 
secutions under Nero and Trajan is especially satisfactory. 
As a whole the volume is an important contribution to the 
literature of the subject. Further than this, it marks a 
healthful tendency. Historians of Rome are prone to treat 
the phenomena connected with the early growth of the 
Church too superficially, failing to comprehend the true bear- 
ing of the history of primitive Christianity upon that of the 
Empire; on the other hand, theologians and historians of the 
Church frequently so narrow their range of vision as to see 
very imperfectly how the environment of Christianity fur- 
nished determinative factors in its development, When a 
classical scholar of large attainments brings to the investiga- 
tion of the problems of early Church history the same breadth 
of view, sound method and patient research which he has 
been wont to employ in other fields, his example should be 
mentioned with approval. 





New Books and New Editions 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME of the useful series of Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, published 4 the Department of the 
Interior, comprises a ‘ Dakota-English Dictionary,” by the Rev. 
Stephen R. Riggs, edited by Mr. J. O. Dorsey, and filling nearly 680 
quarto pages. It is properly the second and enlarged edition of a part 
of a work by the same author which appeared in 1852, as the fourth 
volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. That vol- 
ume comprised, in a well-printed book of about 360 pages, an ex- 
cellent grammar and dictionary of the Dakota language, the dic- 
tionary being in the usual two parts, Dakota-English and English- 
Dakota. There were, besides, some pages of ethnographical de- 
scription, and a few specimens of texts with interlinear translation. 
The work is now out of print, and a new and improved edition 
would have been welcomed by ethnologists. The venerable author, 
it appears, had prepared for this purpose the material for the 
“ grammar, texts and ethnography,” with the whole of the enlarged 
Dakota-English Dictionary, and was intending to add the English- 
ota , when his labor was interrupted by his death in August, 
he completion of the work was left to his sons and a mis- 
sionary colleague. Various difficulties, however, having resulted in 
a delay of four years, the director of the series, Major Powell, very 
properly decided to wait no longer. But the plan of publication 
must be deemed unfortunate. It had been intended to publish to- 
gether the whole revised work, including grammar, texts and eth- 
nography, with the dictionary in its two parts. There seems to 
have no reason why. this judicious arrangement should not 
have been carried out. There was at hand, in Mr. Dorsey, a most 
capable editor, one of the best living Dakota scholars. To have 
added, with the aid of the first edition, the English-Dakota part 
would have been an easy task. Instead of this natural course, it 
has been decided, for some unexplained reason, to publish the Da- 
kota-English Dictionary by itself, without its second part, and to 
postpone all the rest indefinitely. Every scholar knows that a dic- 
tionary in only one part loses much more than half its value. To 
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use a common expression, it is “like half a pair of scissors, 
Moreover, to offer to students a dictionary of a language like the — 
Dakota without a readily accessible grammar is an act quite as un. 
reasonable now as it evidently seemed to the Smithsonian directors 
forty years ago. The scientific public, for whom these works are 

roduced, have a right to ask that the present volume—almost use. 
ne as it now stands—be followed as promptly as possible, and 
made really serviceable, by another, eg ae A e author’s gram. 
mar, texts and ethnography, with the English-Dakota part of the 
dictionary. 









“ELEMENTS OF CIVIL Government,” by William A. Mowry, 
which first appeared some three years ago, has now been issued 
what is called a Pennsylvania Edition. It has a supplement con- 
taining a short treatise on the Government of Pennsylvania, written 
by George M. Philips of West Chester in that State, and also the 
Constitution of the State. Mr. Philips’s account of the Pennsyl- 
vanian Government, though filling only fifty pages, is succinct and 
clear; and though it does not, of course, contain much detail, it 
will probably suffice even for most students that are residents of 
the State. The main work by Mr. Mowry is a description of the 
whole American political system, state, municipal and national; 
although the part relating to the national Government is out of all 
proportion to its relative importance. It seems to be forgotten by 
most writers on these subjects that the state is the foundation of 
our political system and that it performs the greater part of our 
sete pte work ; yet this is obviously the case. But the chief 

ault of this book, as of all similar books that we have seen, is that 
it does not tell us what government is, or what it is for. It is, in 
fact, a mere description of the governmental machinery ; and th 

it is not without merit, being written in a plain and simple style, it 
is ws no means what in our opinion a treatise on civil government 
Ought to be, (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
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AS THE READERS of 7he Critic are aware, it is the opinion of 
the highest authority of our time, Henry Harrisse, that Irving's 
“ Columbus” remains, after the lapse of nearly a lifetime, the best 
biography which the world possesses of the great discoverer. The 
chief drawback to its popularity is its bulk. The author's anxiety 
to preserve every authentic fact relating to his subject led him to 
protract his work, especially in its later portion, to a length which 
all the charm of his style could not wholly save from tedium. This 
was Prescott’s criticism ; and that the author was conscious of its 
force is evident from the fact that he gave to the reading public 
the popular abridgment, of which a new edition has just a 
under the title of “ The Life and Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus: by Washington Irving : om by the author from his 
larger work.” This well-printed volume, of moderate size, come 
prises all the important facts which are contained in the | 
work, with the agreeable addition of Irving’s narrative of his v 
to Palos in 1828, describing in his most picturesque style the condi- 
tion of that town and its neighborhood, the convent of La Rabida, 
and the descendants of the Pinzons. The volume has been care 
fully edited, being furnished with a full glossary, which combines @ 
biographical and geographical dictionary with much other useful 
information. There are many illustrations, selected from He 
De Bry, Montani, Gottfriedt and similar authorities—with 
judgment, for the most part. This, however, can hardly be said of 
the two portraits of Columbus, which are self-condemned by the 
fact that they represent a man past middle age with raven- 
hair, whereas Columbus’s hair, as is well known, was white before 
he was thirty. In this respect, as in every other, the “ Lotto por+ 
trait,” recently discovered at Venice, undoubtedly bears the stro 
est stamp of authenticity. A dubious selection, however, may W 
be excused where there is no positive proof. The publishers have 
done well in putting forth this timely volume to meet the general 
demand for a readable biography of Columbus, at once trustworthy 
and attractive. ($1.75. € p. Putnam's Sons.) 


THE HARVARD GRADUATE Club, assisted by similiar clubs at 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins and Yale, has prepared and issued a pamphe 
let entitled “Graduate Courses,” being an account of the advane 
ed courses announced by eleven of the leading universities of the 
United States for the year 1893-94. The institutions whose courses” 
are thus presented are Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
ton and Yale. Of this number, the first, Bryn Mawr, admits 
women ; Chicago, Cornell and Michigan admit both sexes on 
terms ; while all the rest are practically confined to men, t 
women are admitted to the graduate courses at Yale, 

rovision is made for them at one or two others, The pamp 
fore us gives a very brief description of each of the eleven 
versities that it treats of, and then proceeds to set forth in ¢ 
the courses of graduate study that are now offered by each, W 
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the name and position of the professors who give the instruction. 
The courses are here divided into three classes :—1. Language 
and Literature ; 2. Philosophy, History and the Fine Arts; 3. Pure 
Science. These of course are subdivided into many smaller de- 
ts with a sufficient though brief description of the studies 
Cae: and the whole exhibit shows how far the work of special- 
ization is now carried in the universities as well as what branches 
are deemed most important. The rage for specialization seems to 
us to be a dangerous one, and to have already been carried too far ; 
for the greatest want of America at the present time is not special- 
ists but men of broad sympathies and comprehensive minds, and 
such men Cannot be produced by special courses and narrow train- 
, The list of courses here given shows, however, what prom- 
inence the higher studies are now assuming among us, and is in 
that respect an encouraging sign of the times. (55 cts. Ginn 
& Co,) 


THE SECOND volume of the Distaff Series, entitled “ The Liter- 
ature of Philanthropy,” is a collection of about a dozen essays by 
various writers on some of the leading philanthropic — of 
the time. The opening paper, by Mrs, Frances A. Goodale, the 
editor of the volume, is chiefly devoted to showing how literature 
promotes philanthropy by stimulating and encouraging those en- 

in the work, and by preserving the record of successes and 
res, The other essays, treating of various special problems in 
our moral and social life, are too numerous to be particularly no- 
ticed here ; but the principal topics discussed in them are tene- 
ment-house life and the university settlements, the Indian problem, 
and the civilization and moral elevation of the Negroes of the 
South, The work that has been done toward solving these diffi- 
cult problems, as well as the work remaining to be done, is indicat- 
ed; and special care is taken to point out the a of the work that 
has been done by women, which in the case of the new Indian pol- 
icy is the principal part. The most important question here dis- 
cussed is that relating to the Negroes —a question that is likely 
to trouble future generations even more than it does the present; 
and, though the writers of these essays say nothing on the — 
that is specially new or striking, they have done well in calling 
renewed attention to ged and its importance, Besides the 
res these leading topics, the volume contains others on 
l reform, on the training of nurses, on the society of the 
Red Cross and on the education of the blind. The two last-named 
are mainly historical and descriptive; and there is much historical 
matter in the others; but there are also many hints and sugges- 
tions which practical workers will doubtless find useful, and the 
tone of the book is animated and cheerful, The various papers 
are all written ina clear and unaffected style, and show at once the 
interest that women are taking in Hag secon a work and the 
methods they employ. ($1. Harper & Brothers.) 








“BENJAMIN FRANKLIN and the University of Pennsylvania” 
is ih oe ae of over four hundred pages giving an account of 
Fi $8 share in founding the University, and of the present 
state of the Universit itself. The part relating to Franklin is 
written by Francis N. Thorpe, one of the professors in the Univer- 
sity, who is also editor of the entire volume. It opens. with an ac- 
count of Franklin’s own self-education—a story that will never lose 
its interest—and then goes on to show, by extracts from his writ- 
ings, what his views on education were, with comparison of his 
views with those of his noted contemporaries, Adams and Jeffer- 
son, Next is given a document relating to the founding and ear- 
lier history of the Public Academy in the City of Philadelphia, 
Which was the institution actually founded by Franklin and his as- 
soclates, and which has por in the process of time to the dimen- 

of a university, The various chapters relating to the Uni- 

are written by many different hands, and give not 
More recent history of the institution but also a full de- 
of its present organization and system of instruction. It 
hin a short time that it has attained much prominence, 
ment being due in part to liberal gifts from its wealthy 
and in to the energy and enterprise of its two latest 
Dr. Stillé and Dr. William Pepper, the latter of whom 
een chair, The University has always retained much 
character impressed upon it by Franklin; but of 

there is a tendency manifest to broaden and elevate the in- 
struction »atendency that has already produced good fruit, 
wish to much more in the future. eanwhile, those who 
find know what the University is and how it has come to be, will 
this pamphlet useful. ‘(Washington ; Government Printing- 
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L'S New Biographical Dictionary ” is a compact volume 
uniform the “ Dictionary of Thoughts” recently 
Merits are conciseness, freshness, general accuracy 
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and completeness. No editor is named, but the work is evidentl 


American celebrities, however, receive full 
a though in the case of some authors, as Bryant, E. E, Hale, 
. G. Mitchell and others, the best-known productions are not 
mentioned, Benjamin West is not credited to America, W. H. 
Harrison’s election is put in 1839, Sherman's march to the sea is 
gees and while the victories of Cornwallis at Camden and 
uildford find place, there is nothing said of his surrender at York- 
town. The greatest man of all time was Cesar, to whom a whole 
page is devoted, Next in importance are Bismarck and Gladstone, 
ible characters have attention, though why should Aquila be 
favored with eight lines, and Paul with but one; David with fif- 
teen, and Solomon one; Daniel left out, and Haggai included? 
And is it correct to say that Servetus was burnt “ by the orders of 
Calvin”? ($2.50. Cassell & Co.) 
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“ THE RAILROAD QUESTION,” by ex-Gov. William Larrabee of 
Iowa, is the latest attempt to solve the transportation problem. 
The author's object is to show that, as now managed, the railroads 
“are not performing their proper functions, and that they will not 
serve their real purpose until they become in fact what they are in 
theory, highways to be controlled by the government as thorough- 
ly and effectually as the common road, the turnpike and the ferry, 
or the post-office and the custom-house,” The book opens with a 
brief history of roads, ancient and modern, and of railroads in the 
United States and elsewhere; but though this historical matter is 
of some interest in itself, it has little or no bearing on the question 
under discussion. Mr. Larrabee then proceeds to set forth the 
evils of railroad management as it now is; but though he writes in 
a fair spirit and in temperate language, he brings out nothing es- 
sentially new. That the evils complained of exist is undeniable; 
but what we want is an efficient and practicable remedy for them, 
and we cannot see that Mr. Larrabee has suggested such seein 
He is in favor of a great increase in government supervision and 
control, but leaves us in much doubt as to what measures of con- 
trol he would adopt. He would have railway fares and tariffs sub- 
mitted to government approval before going into effect ; but gives 
no adequate criterion for determining what they ought tobe. He 
would also deprive the railroad companies of the power to mort; 
their property, thus converting the bonds into stock, in order that 
the control of the roads may be in the hands of their real owners, 
Several minor changes are also advocated, some of which are 
worthy of attention; but there is nothing essentially new in the 
book, and we doubt if it will contribute much to the practical solu- 
tion of the railroad problem. (Chicago: Schulte Pub. Co.) 





THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS has many friends on this 
side of the Atlantic. Her lifelong devotion to the good of her 
fellow-countrymen and to humanity in all parts of the world are 
almost as well-known among us as among her own people. She 
has done much to make the Church of England a blessing to Eng- 
lish-speaking worshippers. She has been interested in education, 
has heard the.cry of the children and of outcast London, and has 
done much to still that bitter cry. She has been all her life a pro- 
tector of animals, whether their slaughterers were ladies who wore 
birds on their hats, or men who shot them for sport. Her work 
among the poor has brought blessings upon her head. She has 
believed in good and cheap food ; and in the work of erecting model 
dwellings, and of saving extortionate profits of middle-men in 
favor of the poor, she ie been assisted by her husband, Even 

oor Ireland has not been forgotten, while in times of war, she has 
eed a helper both of the wounded soldiers and of the hungry fugi- 
tives whom the Turk has driven from their homes, The story of 
her life, told in an interesting fashion for the Lady Managers of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, has been written by command of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 
The correspondence between the American queen, Bertha Honoré 
Palmer, and the English paincess of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a pleasant introductign aug a frontispiece showing the gra- 
cious lady’s face, are, with an index, the appurtenances of this pretty 
little volume. (75 cts. A.C, McClurg & Co.) 





WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN, by Margaret Sidney, is a 
study of the “ child-soul ” of the Quaker poet. The author has 
collected many personal reminiscences of Whittier’s home life 
and of his household pets and child friends — links that bound him 
to the “little ones whom he so closely resembled in purity and in 
simplicity of faith.” The kept his nature pure and sweet to 
the last, and the most intimate associates of his declining 
were children. The anecdotes are most of them new, and the 
book, being a fresh contribution to Whittier literature, will interest 
young people and other lovers of this . There is a full- 
photogravure of “ Whittier with the children,” and the volume 
otherwise fully illustrated. ($1.50. Boston : D, Lothrop Company.) 
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——A HAPPY THOUGHT of two editors, who sign only their initials, 
takes form in the “ Phillips Brooks Year-Book.” Outwardly the 
volume is robed in drab and white and made fair with gold and 
a vignette portrait of the great preacher. On each e there is 
an extract from his writings. Where the text and comment do 
not fill out the space, very appropriate quotations from the poets 
are added, The editors have done well to affix to each extract the 
volume and page from which it is taken, so that the context may 
also be studied. One is impressed afresh with the profound in- 
sight into the needs of humanity, the keen sympathy, the all- 

unding charity and the strong grasp of his subject possessed 
by this man who loved his Heavenly Father and his Master and 
their children and brethren. ($1.25. E. P. Dutton & Co.)—— 
Miss Dowie£, known widely by “A Girl in the Carpathians,” 
edits the new volume in the Adventure Series. It is concerned 
with four “Women Adventurers”: Madame Velasquez, who fig- 
ured as a lieutenant in the Confederate army ; Hannah Snell, Mary 
Anne Talbot and Mrs, Christian Davies, Englishwomen, whose 
varying fortunes led them into his Majesty's service, disguised in 
male attire. There is little about these veracious histories to 
awaken either sympathy or admiration. As Miss Dowie well says, 
in her sprightly introduction, their chief interest is as curious relics 
of a past age. Woman's independence to-day is to be achieved 
upon other lines, and needs not the extraneous aid of an assumed 
masculinity in manner or dress. Though rather tedious reading, 
the volume fits well into the series, of which it is the fifteenth. 
($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





“ THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE,” —one of the most delightful 
volumes of personalia—was published first in last November; since 
then it has been reprinted five times, and we now receive a new 
edition, in dark-red cloth, with perfect type and paper. ($2.25. 
Macmillan & Co.)——IN HARPER'S Quarterly Series we have re- 
ceived “The Aztec Treasure-House, by Thomas A, Janvier (75 
cents), and “ Dolly,” by Maria Louise Pool (50 cents). Each is a 
fine specimen of jin de siécle paper-bound literature (Harper & 
Bros.)——-S. BARING-GOULD’sS “ Vicar of Morwenstow,” and 
“ About Men and Things,” by Dr. Caleb S. Henry, are finely pre- 
sented in Whittaker’s Library of Church Teaching and Defence. 
{50 cts. each, Thomas Whittaker..——A CONVENIENT reprint of 

harles Sumner’s “ True Grandeur of Nations ” is issued in taste- 
ful form. (75 cts. Lee & Shepard.)——RIDER HAGGARD’s. 
“ Nada the Lily,” profusely illustrated, has been added to the list of 
books in Longman’s Paper Library. (50 cts. Longmans, Green 
& Co,)——" IN AMAZON LAND,” by Martha Sesselbury, is a curious 
mixture of rather commonplace stories, folk-lore and archzology. 
with descriptions of scenery, customs, etc. Most tastes would find 
something to nibble at in the mélange, while few we should say, 
would leave it with a sense of having been at a substantial repast. 
($1.50. G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





“With Thackeray in America” 


TO BE WITH THACKERAY anywhere is a sensation that no one 
could fail to enjoy; but to travel with him through our own country 
is a pleasure that few of the present generation had any reason to ex- 
a Thanks to Mr. Eyre Crowe, who was Thackeray’s secretary 

g his American tour, we are allowed to participate in the 
journey. Mr. Crowe, who has a certain facility with the pencil, lost 
no opportunity to make sketches of the scenes that most interested 
him, That he kept a very elaborate notebook, we doubt. If he 
had, he certainly would have given us more of Thackeray’s own 
words, unless his experience was that of Sir William Fraser, who 
tells us, in “ Hic et Ubique,” that Thackeray's conversation was sel- 
dom brilliant. Mr. Eyre Crowe, however, has made a book that 
no lover of Thackeray will be willing to leave unread, Not only is 
it interesting from the near view it gives of the author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” but for the picture it paints of the United States of forty 
years. AP. It is almost impossible to believe that such changes 
could ge yg in so short a time as have been effected since 
then, With the drawbacks in the way of travelling and the 
uncomfortable character of the hotels, neither Mr. Crowe nor his 
chief were given to fault-finding. Any shortcomings were set 
Seen te Rovetastties of the country and acce without a mur- 
mur. , for instance, as the tobacco-juice that stained the walls 
of their room in a first-class hotel, or the pipe of the old colored- 
woman who brought their breakfast when ing in Washington. 

Mr. Crowe tells us that he made his sketches with Thackeray's 
famous gold pen, and we think that some of its master’s ae of 
drawing must have gn with it, for at first glance one would say 
that the illustrations had been made by the novelist himself, The 
en seems to us to have been more successful 

ourselves to either 


in sketching scenes 
for we cannot bring ag = a 
Mr, ¢ Ticknor, Washington Irving or George Curtis 
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e- forty years ago—looked as Mr. Crowe has represented 
them. 

When Thackeray first mentioned the subject of co to 
America to Mr. Crowe, he was at work on “ Henry Esmond,” Tp 
break his new secretary to harness he set him to collecting histori. 
cal facts for that great novel from the archives of the British My. 
seum. “Esmond,” Mr. Crowe tells us, was “ written upon smal} 
slips of note-paper kept in the firm grip of an elastic band. 
were not written, as was the case with the calligraphy of his [Thack. 
eray’s] great prototype the novel-writer Balzac, in crabbed hand. 
writing, bristling with after-thought emendations, but, on the con. 
trary, in the beautiful penmanship so well-known, and with 
any interpolations or marginal repentirs. The person whoa 
that all the writing of ‘Esmond’ MS, was dictated was, therefore, 
to that extent inexact.” 

“ Esmond” was finished on May 28, 1852. Mr. Crowe recollects 
that it was ‘a pleasant, balmy day, and the work had proceeded 
in accordance with that atmosphere to its close.” A little dinner. 

arty was arranged to celebrate the event, but Mr. Crowe, though 
invited, did not attend, not having his dress-suit at hand. 
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Copyright 1898 by Charl s Scribner's Sons. 
O_p ENTRANCE TO CLINTON HALL 


Thackeray came to America at the request of the Mercantil 
Library Association ; therefore, although he landed in Boston, it 
made his first appearance as a lecturer in New York. The sub 
ject of his course was the humorists of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Thackeray and his secretary sailed from Liverpool on the Cunatl 
steamship “ Canada,” on Oct. 30, 1852. There were other distir 

ished travellers aboard, among them “ Russell Lowell, {rest 
Gem Italy,” and coming up the companion ladder Mr. Crowe 
“ noticed a burly form, in mustard-colored inexpressibles and? 
wideawake hat crowning a swarthy face. This was Arthur Hi 
Clough, the poet and Oxford don, whose published diary gives 4 

leasant account of this voyage and of the people on Mr 
Eoows has preserved the sketch of a few of them as they clustered 
round the binnacle, towering above all Titmarsh himself. 

Landed at Boston after an uneventful voyage, the travellers wet 
at once to the Tremont House. There the late James T. Fiels 
met them and they were joined at supper by Mr. Clough, 1 
great feature was a large dish of oysters, one of which 
took up on his fork end, and, 
sembled the right ear of Malc 
Writ. Feeling somewhat oppressed by the banquet, Mr. 
suggested, as a finale and sedative, the straw-tickled sh py 3 
For this we adjourned to the smoking room. Thus the 
series of feastings in superabundance which afterwards made 
chief recipient describe his American tour as resulting in one 


broken “ indigestion.” 

From Boston they pressed on to New York. On the joum 
Thackeray read a copy of the “ Shabby-Genteel Story ” offered Ii 
by a newsboy, and Mr. Crowe read a copy of “Uncle Tom's Cam 
and was properly harrowed by the tale. “ But Thackeray cect” 

expressed ups 


to plunge into its tale of woe ; his 

that st upon such themes were scarce’ 

the 6 paves #- one ree . Besides, judiciow 
ed well into his ears the propriety of his not 








glancing at it, said it must have ® 
us when cut off, as recorded in 
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nted himself to either side of the slavery question, then a burning one, 

if he wished his career as a lecturer not to become a burthen to 
‘4 Among those who called upon Thackeray at the Clarendon was 
stori- George Bancroft, the historian, “over whose forehead was the 
Mu Napoleonic whisp of hair” and whose “sallow features” were 


“suffused with the air of diplomacy.” Horace Greeley, “a good 
type of the press militant,” called; and so did Washington Irving, 
known among his friends as “Old Knick” from his signature, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. “1 seem to hear now,” says Mr. Crowe, 
*his mellow, chatty voice, not without a dash of huskiness in it, 
due to age, whenever he came for a quiet gossip with Thackeray at 
the Clarendon. He would then, albeit venerated by his friend 
Charles Dickens, not conceal that, besides loyally reciprocated 
friendship, he had what the French call a‘ tooth,’ and we a ‘ grudge,’ 

inst him, for embittering the two kindred countries, his own and 
Pngland, against each other. This was, of course, before the Boz- 
aian second visit, in which every misunderstanding was condoned, 
and the hatchet buried in oblivion and dollars,” 
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ES ‘“* THACKERAY'’S Works, Sir?” 
cot Thackeray delivered his first lecture in America in the late Dr, 
Chapin’s church in New York. The idea of lecturing in a church 
was anovel one to him. “I shall not easily forget,” says Mr. 
ia Crowe, “ the author’s expression of wonder when he looked athwart 
long, dark, wainscoted benches and saw the pillared nave and 
the oak pulpit. He seemed fascinated by the idea of his lay ser- 
rcantile monizing in this place. Then looking at the communion-table, and 
ston, he appealing to Secretary Felt, he asked :—' Would not the sacred 
he sub S be removed from the altar?’ followed by the query :— 
l. ‘ Will the organ strike up when I enter?’ Then, peering into the 
Cunard side room, he further inquired :—‘ I suppose I shall have to enter 
r distitr by the sacristy ?’” ; 
Il, fresb ey inked Boston and Philadelphia, and then went on to 
, Crowe Baltimore, Washington and various cities farther South, At 
s andé the Capital he was asked by some philanthropic ladies to deliver a 
ir Hugh lecture in aid of their pet charity, and he not only acceded readily, 
gives * Wrote an entirely new lecture for the purpose. “ He took a 
1.” Me, whole day for the task,” says his secretary, “lying down in his 
ustered favorite recumbent position in bed, smoking, while dictating fluently 
the phrases as.they came. } took them down with little or no in- 
ers well termission, from breakfast time till late in the dusk in the orn, 
fs 44 The dinner-gong sounded, and the manuscript was then completed. 
ch Iremember his pleased exclamation at this tour de force—not usual 
nackera] with him— I don’t know where it’s all coming from !'” 
have fe Family matters called Thackeray back to gm sooner than 
| in he expected, and he sailed at a few hours’ His visit was 
r. _ Successful in every way, and when he had put the ocean between 
pay 4 Us, he did not us, which is something to peguiatel for— 
de te Ee fons) much for our sakes as for his. ($2. C Scribner's 
one Ui Be; 
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ered bist WONDER if people who make statements that are ab- 
Om, he face of them do so from conviction of their truth or of 
ort : exciting attention and controversy. Mr, William 
be defence of suicide is a case in point, and more re- 
R, H, Sherard’s widely-expressed opinion that it t 
of etiquette in the world that no person, en- 
in the production of books, should write criticisms 
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on the works of others, and that editors of newspapers and reviews 
should not employ critics that are authors at the same time. Mr. 
Sherard is good enough to say that critics should exist, but “ they 
should be critics only and not competitors of the people upon whose 
productions they pass judgment.” In no other profession, he as- 
serts with the air of one who has made an indisputable point, but 
the literary profession is the critic the competitor, In no other 
profession, I may reply, is it in the line of a critic to be a competi- 
tor. A man does not play criticisms of music on the piano, nor 
does he paint criticisms of pictures on canvas; so it is not neces- 
sary that he should be an adept in either the art of music or i. 
ing; he must write what he has to say on any subject, and as books 
are the work of writers (usually), he, being a writer, becomes a 
“ competitor”; for why should he not make a book of his criticisms, 
as many a critic has done? No, Mr, Sherard may attract attention 
to his argument by its sound, but he will not convince anyone by 
its sense. 





I HEAR FROM FRIENDS in London that Signora Duse has not 
abated the exclusiveness she showed in New York, and that it is 
harder to get an audience with her than with the Queen, It is a 
genuine shrinking from society that induces her to deny herself to 
callers, even when armed with letters of introduction from those 
already favored with her acquaintance. After she once makes a 
friendship, she holds fast to it, but the paces, tor it is aslow pro- 
cess on her side. There are very few houses that she has visited 
in London, and there were only two or three that she visited in 
New York, I met her at one of, these, once. It was entirély by 
accident, for the hostess would not have dreamed of asking any 
one to meet her. Our interview was interesting. We were intro- 
duced, she arose from the chair in which she was lo g and 
bowed solemnly, She speaks no English and my French is not of 
the sort of which conversations are made. Neither of us spoke; 
but I bowed and smiled, for I can bow and smile in an ec. 
She retired to her chair and I retired from the room, but I shall 
not soon forget that near view of her wonderful face. 





A NEW POET is about to burst “pee the English horizon, her- 
alded by no less a person than Robert Bro . The poet's 
name is Francis Thompson, and Messrs, Elkin thews John 
Lane, who have made a specialty of serving up poets, will pu his 
book. Two or three of the i about to be published were shown 
by a friend of Browning's shortly before his death, and his opinion 
was thus expressed in a letter dated from Asolo, October 7, 1889: 
—“ The verse is indeed remarkable, even without the 
concerning its author. It is altogether extraordinary that a y 

man so naturally gifted should need incitement to do justice to 
conspicuous ability. Pray assure him, if he cares to w it, that 
I shall have a confident expectation of his success,” “‘ The particu- 
lars concerning the author’ to which Browning makes reference,” 
says The St. James's Budget, “ would, if it were permissible to 
publish them, make a new chapter in the romance of Bohemian 
genius,” 





Cot. T. W. HIGGINSON makes some sage remarks in a recent 
number of Harper's Basar, on the subject of praising inferior 
books. Longfellow, he says, was a pas target for young au- 
thors that wanted their books praised, and when they fired their 

roductions at him, they usually hit the bull’s-eye. ie metaphor 
is mine, not Col, Higginson’s. Furthermore, he adds ;—“ Not only 
in literature, but in other arts, Longfellow was almost demoralizing 
through the unvarying kindliness of his praise; the musical critics 
of Boston counted him almost a hindrance to that art, so ready 
was he to head an invitation to the most mediocre composer or per- 
former.” One of the best-known literary men in New York, w 
amiability is equal to his learning, has unintentionally made his 
house the Mecca of literary pilgrims. They take his time, which 
is equivalent to taking his money, and they nearly drive him mad 
with their importunities, Once in a while he shows a not unnat- 
ural impatience, but never to the offenders, only when speaking of 
them to a friend. One can hardly blame them for their intrusion, 
for they invariably get a word of encouragement. I have noticed, 
however, that, though he may oy = their work to them and even 
when speaking of it to others, he is very careful what he says in 
print. His published criticisms are careful and discri 
and — most searching would fail to detect a line of “gush 
in them. 


ONE NOT IN the way of knowing would be utterly astonished at 
the demands that J 


tlished hterary reputations, by novice inthe ®"ds ‘These think 
’ t . 

nothing of ending aman of five hundred closely written 

pages to a busy author, and his “ candid ” criticism of it— 


candid in this instance usually meaning complimentary. I have 
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known occasions where the letter accompanying the manuscript ask- 
ed not only for an opinion, but for a detailed | opinion showing where it 
was weak if it was weak, and where it was strong if it was strong, and 
asking, en passant, if the author would kindly send it to the publish- 
ing-house to which it was best suited, with a little note of endorse- 
ment, “ which was so easy for him to write, but which meant so 
much to the novice.” You can readily see that one or two such 
manuscripts a week with their accompanying letters would be 
a heavy drain on a man’s time. If the aspirant only knew it, 
this cehiien, if given, is not apt to be worth much in a practical 
way ; for every publishing-house has its own readers, upon whose 
judgment all nds, and through whose mill it will have to pass, 
no matter how distinguished the endorser. 





THE Rev, HOWARD MACQUEARY sometimes 
He certainly does so in a recent number of Zhe Arena, in an ar- 
ticle on “ Moral and Immoral Literature.” “ One would think,” he 
writes, “ that the quickest way to suppress vice is to expose and 
denounce it, and the surest my & of exploding errors is to allow the 
utmost freedom in discussing them. But let a clergyman preach 
plainly on the seventh commandment, or let an independent thinker 
question the ‘tradition of the elders,’ and see how many will be 
‘shocked,’ and propose a limitation of the freedom of speech.” 
And why should they not be shocked? If a man feels moved to 
denounce the obscene in art, that is one thing ; but if he illustrates 
his denunciation with obscene pictures, that is another thing. I 
may be old-fashioned in my ideas; but it offends my sense of pro- 
priety to hear a clergyman assuming the tone of Mr. MacQueary, 
which leaves the impression of a special plea for erotic literature. 


lays with fire. 





Is IT NOT in the line of retributive justice that France, as is 
stated with authority, “now leads the world in the teaching of 
morals in the public schools”? The soil was ripe for the seed. 
May the harvest be a rich one. The Outlook, in discussing this 
subject, says :—‘ The results of this procedure in France may well 
be watched by all the world. That there is a growing interest 
among us in the subject, and a growing conviction that it will 
not do to leave out of our schools, as much as we have done, the 
moral instruction of our children, is evinced by many of our most 
recent educational discussions, and notably by the almost simulta- 
neous publication in this country within the last three or four years 


several carefully prepared text-books on Duty for use in our 
public schools.” 





IT IS INTERESTING to know that the full name of the Hermit of 
Samoa is Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson. The Balfour has been 
pte ad ha his signature, but the encyclopedias and biographical 
d \ give it. I wonder if “ David” of heroic memory was 
an ancestor of his, and whether he has drawn upon the family, 
archives for his story. The Stevensons were a picturesque family 
and the Balfours seem to have even more of that attractive quality. 





London Letter 


THE SUDDEN death of Mr. Francis Adams, which occurred at 
Margate on Monday, Sept. 4, has robbed literature of a promising 
recruit. Mr. Adams was chiefly known in London for certain very 
violent essays in polemical criticism which appeared in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review \ast year and the year before. One paper in es- 
pecial, which embodied a wholesale condemnation of current fiction, 
attracted a great deal of attention. But those who, judging from 
his work, concluded that Mr. Adams was a bitter and sarcastic 
man in his daily life were greatly mistaken. Mr, Frank Harris, the 
editor of The Fortnightly, who knew him well, declares that he 
finds it hard to give expression to “‘ the sweetness of nature, the 

ty to his friends, the perfect sincerity, the passionate sympathy 
h the outcast and the oppressed” which prompted his every 
action, Mr. Adams, who was only thirty, had Coat suffering for a 
long while from consumption. Besides the critical essays aendy 
mentioned, he wrote two novels, one of which, “ Leicester,” pub- 
lished at an early age, was a curious attempt at realistic fiction 
which, despite many crudities, bore about it distinct marks of prom- 
ise. He was occupied as lately as the Saturday night before his 
death upon a volume on “ Egypt,” which he was finishing for Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. The scene of his death, at which his wife was 
present, is one of intense pathos—a pitiful picture of that kind of 
suffering which man’s endurance. Even had he not hast- 
ened on the end, he could have lived but a few moments longer. 
All who have followed the gree | movement of the last year with 
care will the untimely death which has, it may be, deprived 
us of a whose frank and fearlessness could not have 
‘remained without their influence. 
the books announced for publication during the autumn 
are two interesting revivals of w out of print, which will be 
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issued by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. The first of these is a 
collected edition of Lord Lytton’s poems, in three volumes, the 
the first of which, “ The Wanderer,” will be ready during the pres- 
ent month. The text employed will be that of the first edition of 
1858, since (the publishers say) despite the many emendations sub- 
sequently added, the earliest form has been the one “ preferred by 
the public.” In November we are to have “ Lucile,” and in Jan- 
uary a volume of selections. Besides this book, which will bea 
pleasant acquisition, the same house is preparing a collected edition 
of the prose works of William Allingham, also in three volumes, 
The first two will contain the “ Rambles,” a series of papers (woven 
out of various visits of the author to widely distant spots) some of 
which made their first appearance no less than twenty years ago, 
The third volume will contain a rather motley collection, con- 
sisting of the “ Irish Sketches,” six essays and a play called “ Hop- 
good & Co,” 

News comes from Edinburgh of the discovery of a piece of manu- 
script of quite unusual interest. It seems that a Scotch gentleman 
claims to have discovered, and has placed in the hands of Mr, 
Andrew Ross for examination, one of the missing originals of the 
“ Vestiarium Scoticum,” which (it will be remembered) was pub- 
lished in 1843 by John Sobieski Stuart, a supposed grandson of 
Prince Charles Edward. At the time, the work appeared genuine; 
but, some four years after its first issue, Prof. Skene made short 
work of its claims to authenticity in the pages of The Quarterly 
Review. And now, fifty years after, the matter comes upon the 
boards once more. Antiquarians will await with interest the result 
of Mr. Ross’s investigations, which is to be made public at the first 
possible opportunity. 

I was mentioning last week that a story of M. Zola’s is, it is re- 
ported, to make an early appearance in the New York Hera/d,and 
now we learn that a detailed biography of the author of “La 
Débacle” is in preparation, This book, which should be a very 
interesting book, is to be written by Mr. R. H. Sherard—a young 
journalist whose work will be familiar to most readers of the Lon- 
don evening papers, and in America to the subscribers of McClure's 
Magazine, to which he recently contributed a lively paper on M. 
Blowitz. He lives entirely in Paris, and writes, from month to 
month, a Paris letter to 74e Author—a letter which always em- 
bodies a good deal of interesting information. 

The book of the week, which everyone is ecy py fae discussi 
is naturally enough Mr. Stevenson's “ Catriona ” (“‘ David Balfour"), 
It promises to rank among his most re gpnd successes ; and the 
many admirers of “ Kidnapped” in this country apparently feel 
something like gratitude to Mr. Stevenson for returning from 
South Sea islands of his later romance to the keener atmosphere of 
the Scotch moors. We are all apt to like an author best in the 
guise in which we first met him; it is not very critical, pera 

ut it is at least friendly. And the war and the rapine of t 
Southern Seas has somehow never appealed to the English 

reader as intimately as did those earlier novels of Scotch adven- 
ture. Moreover, Mr. Stevenson is, without doubt, more thor ~ 
oughly at home among the countrymen of that land which, as he 
himself confesses, he “must always think of as home,” In af 
hour almost barren of fiction “ Catriona” has appeared a veritable 
boon to the reader. 

A wedding, which is literary on either side, is to take place 
towards the end of the month, when Mr. E. W. Hornung, the ate 
thor of “ A Bride from the Bush” and “ Tiny Luttrell,” will be 
married to a sister of Dr. A. Conan Doyle. Mr. Hornung Sa 
to be known in London as lately as three years ago, when his 
important story started serially in The Cornhill Magasine, under 
the editorship of Mr. James Payn, who has been responsible for the ” 
discovery of more than one popular writer. There was som eS 
fresh and novel in the Australian girlhood which Mr. Hornung de 

icted, and, since the appearance of his first tale, he has risen rape 

idly into notice. Besides the books by which he is best known, Mf 
Hornung has contributed short stories, some of them very striking, 
to a number of magazines. : 

It was Mr. Payn, by the bye, who was the first of many literary” 
advisers to appreciate the humor of Mr, Anstey’s “ Vice Versa, # 
book which was roundly refused by half the publishing-houses it 
town. Mr. Anstey’s last new work, “ The Man from Blankley $~ 
which originally appeared in Punch, is to be ready in book-torm” 
in the autumn, when Longmans, Green & Co, will publish it 
all the original illustrations by that admirable artist, Mr. J. Bern 
Partridge, whose pencil is now in active demand. And, while ¢ 
thinks of it, what a long time it is since Mr. Anstey gave us one ® 
his longer stories! There are so many sides to his versal 
talent that people are beginning to forget “ The Giant's Rove 
and “ The Pariah.” Is it not almost time that we heard of il 
again as a novelist? a 

Lonpown, 8 Sept., 1893. 
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Boston . Letter 


THERE WAS A UNIQUE celebration at Ashfield last week when 
the hundredth anniversary of the building of the summer home of 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton was celebrated. For a quarter of a 
century the late George William Curtis passed his summers in 
Ashfield; but Prof. Norton's residence there dates back five years 
before the coming of Mr. Curtis. Indeed, it was the result of a call 
| at the home of the Harvard professor that decided the editor on his 
: choice for the summer months. At ‘the old-fashioned farmhouse 
situated near the centre of the village, a plain, square structure, the 

















farmers gathered to picnic under the maple trees and to congratu- 
f jate their host on the anniversary. Young men and old men were 
“ there, the veteran of the evening being a Charlemont farmer who, 
ss though eighty-three roe of age, walked fourteen miles in order to 
% be present. From the lips of the Town Clerk it was learned that 


the house was built by Dr. Barton, the first regular physician of 
re Ashfield and a patriot who helped swell the financial coffers of our 
n government during the Revolutionary War. Then the clergyman 
r came into reign, the Congregational pastor Dr. Thomas Shepard, 
ne the political as well as the theological ruler of the town, presiding 
b- there, and after him the Rev. Moses Grosvenor. In by a Dr. 
of Jasper Bement, manufacturer of essences and Yankee notions, bought 
e po handing it down afterwards to his son. Prof. Norton’s 
in Ashfield in 1863 was on account of sickness in his fam- 


rly ily. At the celebration, the address of the host to the farmers was 
the full of honest eulogy of New England. 

sult By the death of New England's richest man, Frederick L. Ames, 
irst the railroad magnate, artists have lost a warm friend. Though a 


business man, through and through, serving as director in more 


ree railroads, perhaps, than any other man in the country (that is to 
and say, in forty) and with $30,000,000 of invested money to look after, 
‘La Mr. Ames, on concluding his day's work (usually in his office 
very in the Ames Building in Boston, which, to New Englanders, is 
ung familiar as being the highest building on this side of New York), he 
one would throw off all his business cares for the delights of his art- 
ure's collections and of his flowers. He was a devoted horticulturist. 
n M. His collection of orchids was the finest in the country, and it was 
h to nouncommon thing for him to pay $500 for a single plant; while 
em- 


on one occasion as much as $3000 was te for one plant. Among 
his —— were two portraits by Rembrandt, now hanging at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, which cost about $40,000 each. They 
are dated 1632 and are supposed to represent Dr. Nicholas Tulp 























































d the and his wife. Art connoisseurs call them the best examples of the 
feel Dutch master’s work ever seen here. The most of his works are 
n the ofthe modern French school and represented Corot, Rousseau, 
ere of Delacroix, Courbet and others. Constant Troyon’s “ Pointer Dog” 
in the and Eugéne Fromentin’s “ Tiger Hunt” are in the collection which 
hai leaves. The Museum of Fine Arts has now an entire case 
of ti filled with crystals and jades which belonged to Mr. Ames, among 
nglish them being the largest known crystal in the world. It measures a 
adven- | over seven inches in diameter, and cost the wealthy Bostonian 
. thors . Besides being a Trustee of the Art Museum, in which in- 
as he stitution Mr. Ames was very much interested, he was also a warm 
In aft friend of many artists and architects. Inasmuch as his house cost 
sritable $200,000, while the house which he gave to his daughter 
alter her marriage was worth $112,000, it may be seen that the 
» place architects as well as the artists benefited financially by the liking 
the ate fae this rich man for excellent works. 
will be see, a paintings reminds me that report says Mrs. John L. 
Be Gardner nr ora the painting “ In the Omnibus” by Anders 
Ore L. Zorn, the Swedish artist, which now hangs in the gallery at the 
2, under Me VOrld’s Fair, It is said that $2500 was paid for the work. If 
» for the uers of The Critic have at hand a catalogue of the art exhibit 
mething fas" will find the picture near the last of the book; if they turn to 
vung de Week's Critic they will find in the Chicago Letter a description 
sen rap fae the artist and his work. 
own, Mf. AsDr. Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
striking, fee’) few days ago in a tremendous wind-storm, so on Saturday 
Be tes Parkman saw his seventieth birthday a day of clouds and 
P train, At his pleasant home in Jamaica Plain he could, however, 
ersa, uw Over with pleasure the adventures and the literary work of 





and useful career; Unfortunately, as he told a caller, he 
uuld also have to think of leaving the home which he had held 
tins years and which to him was so dear. It seems that 
arrangement for the new park system of the City of Bos- 

all the buil ings in that section must be swept away. Even 
which Mr. Parkman as a true Bostonian felt in seeing 
Se: ted by the new arrangement, was dimmed by the 
wget that he would not be dwelling there to look out upon 
peeaee hg se His plan, after his house is taken away, is 
eer ighter in Newcastle, N. H., passing such time 
> res to remain in Boston at his Chestnut Street home. 
is of out-door life, Mr. Parkman will undoubtedly pass 
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the most of the months in New Hampshire. He is not writing 
much now, but, as he says, is ooeng - things that he has already 
written, Not having fully recov rom his recent illness, al- 
though much benefited by his summer stay at Newcastle, he is 
obliged to take diligent care of his health. He usually takes a 
drive in the morning, works for two hours or so, and receives any 
friends who ma 1, 

BOSTON, 19 Sept., 1893. 


Chicago Letter 


THE PUBLISHERS of Germany have made an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair which is so comprehensive that it shows at once their 
standing among the nations and their distinctive merits. The ex- 
hibit is collective, and has, therefore, a unity which one misses in 
the scattered and unrelated displays made by the American pub- 
lishers, It is well housed in the beautiful German Building on the 
lake shore, a building modelled after the early Renaissance 
in that country, and gay with its many-colored roof and strange and 
charming decorations, Entering, one comes at once upon the exhibit 
of the German book-trade, and it is so conveniently arranged that 
one is enabled to examine even the most valuable volumes, The 
work of these publishers, taken as a whole, is characterized by a 
precise and scientific accuracy, a careful attention to the clearness 
and correctness of the print, and bad taste in the binding and often 
in the make-up of the book. A kind of heaviness is noticeable in 
the appearance of many of these volumes—a heaviness which 
makes them unwelcome to the eye, however readable they may 


CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





e. 
The publishers of Germany have many fine qualities, however, 
and in no other country are they ready to sacrifice so much for ac- 
curacy, or to run such rigks in the cause of science or of art. In 
this respect the Reschsdruckeret, or Government Printing-Office, 
sets them a fine — for, apart from the official business, it 
publishes many art books which are too costly to be issued through 
private enterprise. The reproductions in these are brought to a 
state of perfection which renders them invaluable to the student 
and the artist ; and, as in many instances they preserve a record of 
some of the more perishable treasures in an museums, the 
work cannot be too highly commended. _ A volume of me by 
Diirer and another of Rembrandt's sketches are admirable in 
workmanship and exquisite in their translation of the feeling in the 
work of these masters, of their individuality and their distinctive 
marks of style. The architectural works and those on d 
sued by Ernst Wasmuth and Hessling and Spielmeyer have the 
same qualities in a lesser d and are of great value to deco- 
rators and architects, This German accuracy and skill in attaining 
it is even more important to the success of such publications as 
those of A. Asher & Company, in which the beauty of these repro- 
ductions of ancient monuments, pottery and textile fabrics would 
be entirely lost without it. It is nece , too, to the publishers 
of maps who exhibit here, and whose work is said to be unrivalled 
in precision. But it is most apparent, pecnens, in the publications 
of Drugulin, who is the most eminent European printer of books 
in Oriental languages. It is to him that the universities of America 
and Europe turn for such accessions to their libraries, as no other 
rinter is so correct and trustworthy’ in this department as he, 
rugulin’s exhibit here is particularly novel and interesting. 

Among the publishers of less expensive books, Cotta’s exhibit is 
notable ie the low price at which he can sell well-printed and 
durable books. Tauchnitz displays an imposing array of 2967 vol- 
umes, bound uniformly in half-morocco, They include a complete 
set of his collection of British authors, and convenient size and good 

rint make them agreeable books to handle, The exhibits made 
C Hinrichs of important works on Assyria and Egypt, by Breitkopf 
and Hartel of musical works, by Perthes and by Hermann of maps 
are also valuable, One of the most notable publications is shown 
by W. H. Kiihl : a work on the discovery of America. It is issued 
under the supervision of the Geographical Society of Berlin, and 
the atlas which accompanies it contains careful reproductions of 
thirty-one manuscript maps that have never before been published, 
In another section, a complete set of the famous F/iegende Blatter 
is displayed; and on the second floor one comes upon the volumes 
from 1786 to 1822 of a curious and interesting German fashion- 
journal, I have said enough of this collective exhibit to show that 
it is eminently worthy of study. The Germans care much less for 
a beautiful exterior than do our own publishers, and their books 
have none of the artistic daintiness which characterizes the work 
of Frenchmen. But, nevertheless, they place the classics within 
the reach of the poorest, and their thoroughness and scientific ac- 
curacy are unexcelled in any other land, 

The Parliament of Religions was in session last week at the Art 


The first day was most impressive, for the marshalling of 


Institute, and will continue its apna until the le age 
rep- 
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resentatives of the great religious faiths brought to the mind a 
realization of the importance. of this friendly harmony. It was a 
stately and yarn pageant, this gathering of many races, The 
black-coated Englishmen and Americans and the bearded bishops 
of the Greek church in their flowing gray satins and strange hats 
were an admirable foil to the flaming color of the Cardinal’s robes and 
the dark skins and gorgeous apparel of the Orientals, The congress 
was formally opened 3 President Bonney, whose speech was fol- 
lowed by an eloquent oddeees of welcome by Dr. Barrows, chairman 
of the committee. He consecrated the congréss in the most broad 
and generous manner to liberality. ‘ Weare met together to-day,” 
he said, “as men, children of one God, sharers with all men in 
weakness and guilt and need, sharers with devout souls everywhere 
in aspiration and hope and longing. Weare met as religious men, 
believing even here in this capital of material wonders that there is 
a spiritual root to all human progress.” And acknowledging his 
indebtedness to other beliefs than his own, he said :—“ It is evident 
to all illuminated minds that we should cherish loving thoughts of 
all peoples, and humane views of the great and lasting religions, and 
that whoever would advance the cause of his own faith must first 
discover and gratefully acknowledge the truths contained in other 
faiths, * * * It is our desire and hope,” he added, “ to broaden 
and purify the mental and spiritual vision of men. Believing that 
nations and faiths are separated in part by ignorance and prejudice, 
why shall not this parliament help to remove the one and soften 
the other? Why should not Christians be glad to learn what God 
has ee. gt through Buddha and Zoroaster—through the sage of 
China and the prop ets of India and the Prophet of Islam?” 

The spirit which animated Dr. Barrows characterized nearly all 
of the speakers during the week. The only exceptions were in an 
argument for woman suffrage which was sprung upon an unsus- 

icious audience, and in a blatant, sensational address by the Rev, 
oseph Cook of Boston, whose theatrical manner was in marked 
contrast to the dignity of the wise and. benign Orientals. One of 
the latter, a Japanese priest of the Shinto sect, made the sensation 
of the week by assailing the conduct of Christian missionaries years 
“f° when they were responsible for riots and bloodshed in Japan. 
¢ boldly asserted that he had organized a society to expel the 
missionaries from the country, and the three thousand men and 
women who listened to him cheered him to the echo, in spite of 
their Christian faith. It was not against the truths of Christianity 
that he spoke, but against the crimes committed in their name. “I 
remind Pad he said with a dramatic force that thrilled his listen- 
ers, “ of the principles which you profess but do not practise.” And 
this alien taught us, as did many another of these calm and courteous 
Orientals, some of the lessons of our own faith which we forget or 

ore. 
CHICAGO, 19 September, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 


What Chicago People Read 
(London Daily Chronicle, July 4.) 

In CHICAGO the Grand Old Man would find little, if indeed any, 
scope for the pursuit of the interesting secondhand volume. On 
the other hand, he would find a larger number and a ter variety 
of new books under a single bookseller’s roof than he could any- 
where else. McClurg is the one bookseller of Chicago; his ‘ton i 
ore like a great library ; his name is synonymous with the sale 
of ks over half the American continent. 

Essentially, Chicago is a business city, with commercialism painted 
in red letters—a dreadfully business city, if you like, I had tried 
to learn whether Chicago people read much apart from the papers, 
and I had not succeeded in coming to any kind of conclusion. 
Better, I ong. 9 and hear what McClurg has to say on the 
matter. Gen. urg himself was in the country, but his partner 
Mr, F, B, Smith was apes enough to take me in hand, 

“Do aan ote ¢ read much?” Mr. Smith repeated to him- 
self when we fairly opened the interview. ‘“ When you ask 

question, you mean, I take it, do the well-to-do class and 

the middle class read much? Those classes are, I imagine, the 

great readers of books wherever you go, Allowing for the youth 

of Chicago, I certainly think we are very wide readers of books. 

on NG you would expect. to read books—are a 

reading people. In Boston or New York more unusual, more rare 

many more—will be sold than here, But for the sale of 

books generally, I think we compare not at all unfavorably with 

the East. You would be gh og an Englishman especially 

would be—to see some of the le who come to buy books. 

mean, if Pont were to judge them By their coats, you would aerdly 
set them down as book-buyers. Now, not long ago an unshav 

ng fellow in sombrero and top-boots walked in and began ask- 

Te iret book. I'm afraid I looked as if I was curious to dis- 

pecrig oa what kind of literature would suit my friend. Well, he 

saw in my face. Says he,‘ Perhaps you don’t think I look 
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much like : ay man.’ = he went on, ‘ =~ a 
uate making a pretty good living as a cow out on the 
era I ever, F badly pa 9s new Gaol. and es oneal n= 
them.’ With that he ordered quite a large number of 
works in science and philosophy. He knew exactly what he 
wanted, and he pulled out a great cos of notes and paid for his 
yo When Matthew Arnold—I’m going to tell you a pretty 
ittle story—visited Chicago, he was entertained by the Chi 
Literary Club. There was the little speech of welcome on such 
occasions, and I recollect that it was a particularly happy speech, 
‘Now what,’ asked Matthew Arnold, ‘ might that guatlea be 
who has just spoken?’ ‘A wholesale grocer,’ somebody told him, 
Yes, he was a wholesale grocer, but in addition to that a scholarly 
man, nay, an excellent student.” 

“If I may py sei between American and English literature, 
which is the more largely favored? Rather, do American or Eng. 
lish writers sell best?” 

“ Your question is a very difficult one, and I really doubt if] 
could answer it. All I could say is that there are American ag. 
thors as great favorites as English-authors, and English authors as 
great favorites as American ones, In Chicago, as I suppose ip 
every oo city in the world, fiction is most largely read, After 
fiction I should put history, then biography, travel, science, philoso | 

hy, and so on, To that,I might add that the bulk of our reading 
is in the works of modern writers. You would expect it to be 99, 
Don’t suppose, though, that the classics are not well sold, because 
indeed they are. Now I cannot say that poetry is much read ip 
Chicago; it is not. Sometimes I wonder if poetry, except an oe 
casional volume, is much read anywhere, Nevertheless, Long 
fellow, Tennyson, Browning, and the other great dead American ‘ 
a English poets are frequently asked lotcibabbapeass particu. 
arly,” 

And the old writers of Anglo-Saxon prose what about them?” 

“Why, Dickens and Scott, taking merely those two great nove 
ists, sell largely and continuously, How could it be otherwise? ; 
But I need not try, if I could, to go into any kind of details touch ‘ 
ing the sale of the masters of the English tongue—the masters bom { 
on the one side of the Atlantic or the other. I could say nothing ‘ 
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beyond what I have said—that they sell steadily, as they always 
must sell. Just to revert to poetry for a minute, there are two 
points which I ge note—three points poe. First, have 
recently had in England any sort of marked revival in Shelley? 
We have had a distinct revival here. Why I don’t know, onlys 
it is. Secondly, I’m afraid Wordsworth has almost gone out ; and, 
‘thirdly,so has Byron. These points are by way of comment on my 
general statement concerning the sale of all the Anglo-Saxon cla 
sics. Oliver Wendell Holmes and W. D. Howells both sell largely. d 
Mark Twain, I need hardly say, is most popular—has a great s d 
Bret Harte, perhaps, is not quite so popular as he was at one time t 
It may be because he has written a great deal, and because other 1 
authors have  paighe up who write in the same vein, more or less t 
Henry James has never had the demand which some people cot } 
sider he deserves. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Thomas Nelson 
Mary E. Wilkins, and Gen. Lew Wallace are much sought alter 
‘Ben Hur,’ by Gen. Lew Wallace, has been wonderfully successitl 
in this part of America.” 

“ So far as I can make out, the American writers most populario 
England—we have not nearly covered them all—are the favorites 
America—much more the favorites” ? 

“Probably it would be so; just as your favorites on the other 
side are also the favorites here. Yet, in one case, anyhow, theres 
an exception to your favorites being ours, and that is the case 
Rudyard Kipling. At one time Rudyard Kipling had an immen® 
name with American readers. He promised to become 
popular, until one fine day he came round some of our A 
cities and, on a twenty-four hours’ acquaintance, abused them up 
hill and down-dale. You may remember what he said aboit 
Chica, hicago, in which he had only spent, comparatively 
ing, a few hours—Chicago, of whose best people he had 
seen snag 

“Then Kipling’s criticisms of American cities have hurt Be 
circulation with American book-buyers—that’s what it comes tof 

“ Precisely : hurt his circulation to an enormous extent. 
that Kipling,’ folk say, using a little ip language; ‘ we 
want anything to do with his books.’ I don’t discuss 
criticisms upon America; I simply state one result of them. 
ling would have run a hard race with Robert Louis Stevenson”? 
oy if he had only held his tongue. American ; 

tevenson; not merely like his books, but, for some reasom “a 
him personally. They are attracted to the man as a man,® 
after all, it is something for a writer of books to be popular pet 


ly. 
“ Has Conan Doyle, might I ask, done anything to make 
story, as a short story, path in America?” 
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In America, as I have been told it is in England, cate pre 
er- 













4 ‘a continuous tale rather than a series of short stories. ‘ 

= sk Holmes’s Adventures’ have, in one instance, as some of Kip- 
me is stories did before, broken down this preference. Conan 
Axi is beginning to take a high position—a position already 
t he mly a little behind James Matthew Barrie. Walter Besant 
r his would stand with Barrie, while Jerome K. Jerome has a good 
retty game for his ‘Three Men in a Boat.’ George Meredith holds 
cago as good a place as his English popularity warrants; Mrs. 
such ry Ward's ‘ David Grieve’ didvery well; ‘Ouida’ and Miss 
eech, nm are on the wane—they have written too much, Rider 
in be also is not the favorite he was, but Clark Russell is always 
‘him, asked for. A sea-story—you know, well told —has a remark- 
alarly able attraction for the man of Anglo-Saxon blood.” 

If every citizen of Chicago has not a well-stocked library it is not 
ature, the fault of McClurg & Co. 
Eng- 
e “Social Test-Words” 
“i a DULUTH TO BOSTON—GREETING 
Ors as Jo THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
ose in Ihave been sass he letter to The Critic of Aug. tgth, 1893, 
After ander the heading “ Social Test-Words,” and it has interested me 
riloso- much, containing as it does the views of one of such confessed high 
vading standing in the world of culture of which upper Boston society is the 
be 0, centre. The social standing of the writer is made the more evi- 
ecalse dent, too, by the fact that she is one of the select few who have 
ead in time for progressive euchre parties; and her criticisms are worth 
an 0 the attention of others similarly situated. 


Long- In the part of the country where I live and am also an acknowl- 
verican social leader, we have very limited railroad and carrying 
articu- , and have to do without many things we would like to 
have. Among other things difficult to obtain are dictionaries of 
nem?” the ish language; the only dictionary in the place being, I be- 
novel- lieve, the property of the D.Y.W.G.K. Literary Society ; it will be 
wise? seen, therefore, that where memory has to be relied upon almost 
touch- entirely, peculiarities in speech and pronunciation will obtain and 
rs bom will eventuate in fixed habits ; and certain leaders, like myself, be- 
nothing ome the authorities upon “ good form” in pronunciation as well as 
always seial “ good form”; it being as true in Minnesota as in New Eng- 
re two land, that we who wear the best clothes, also behave, walk and 
ve talk the best ; the last, even when our pronunciation is in total dis- 
shelley? tegard of the dictionaries, as in the case of the writer of ‘ Social 
only 80 Test-Words.” 
it ; and, It was this disregard of dictionary and precedent in the letter in 
t on my — that interested me most, showing, as it did, how far the 
on clas of fashion can go and still be considered correct—yes, and 


lecorrect ; for if a new fashion in dress can be introduced by the 
rat 4it¢ and be correct, why not a new fashion in anything in which 



































































ne time, are entitled to lead—in speech, for instance, or in behavior? 
e other letter has thus confirmed in me the feeling of kinship among 
or less, the “upper tendom ” wherever situated, and I feel like extending to 
ple com New peppader the right hand of fellowship. * * * 
mn. Page, In the best society of this place, however, as in Boston, a person 
ht alter, who should say “ tomaytoes are just simply tao utterly too,” would 
ccesstul be set down at once as a dude, as much from his pronunciation of 
tomatoes as from his use'of the expression “ too utterly too” ; but we 
opulario further than does Boston, even, and the n who should give 
rorites in re pronunciation, somahto, to the word would be the 
butt of a cinch or a poker party. 
he other :: says tomarto—that is, the part of Boston in which correct 
, there is speech is made 4 New Englander and her equals; while we who 
, cased HE set the fashions here say somatto, putting an extra ¢ where New 
immense der puts an extra 7, and I shall watch with interest to see 
ye vastly h of these seg from the dictionaries will be the more 
merical lly adopted as the years go by, and first r ized by the 
them up of “ The Century Dictionary,” as this will be one of the 
id about fia that will determine whether East or West shall eventually 
ly speale “a the social world and set the fashions for Christendom. 
actually _Vther words named by New Englander we seem to pronounce 
ca does (nov'/, curi'n, etc.), though the carpenter who works 
hurt Bs oF us pronounces the latter word ari’n. 1 wonder how it is with 
nes tor Sih words as settlement, which we who govern here pronounce 
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Woop, Minn. Crow WING County. 
Englander” is recommended to read carefully certain 
ns on “Principles of Pronunciation” in the first part of 
ster's Dictionary—the universal standard. Attention is par- 

called to paragraphs 6, 58 and 61, relative to different 

4, and the recognition of vowels in unaccented syllables. 
Englander ” will find that the ter whose pronunciation 

88 to “ to take as a model,” follows Webster strictly in his 

of the word, and still further investigation will reveal the 
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fact that a Latin novel, as well as any other kind, is entitled to 
both the short # and ¢ sound. If ‘* New Englander” hears that 
these forms of pronunciation are “ taught in our public schools,” as 
they are, he need have no fear that this accuracy will “stamp them 
—as belonging toa low social position.” It is well for all interested 
in this subject to consider that, like the Sabbath, language was made 
for man and not man for language; that the usage of cultivated 
speakers is higher than any mere law ; that even cultivated speakers 
frequently disagree in their usage ; that such disagreement is more 
often the result of personal taste than of ignorance; and that as 
long as we have at least five dictionaries, all accepted as authority, 
and yet differing largely ‘from each other, there can be no such 
thing as a fixed standard in English pronunciation. 
BROOKLYN, CAROLINE B, LERow. 


Most of your readers, however surfeited with delicate feasting, 
will applaud the timeliness of the leading article in your issue of 
Aug. 19. While the daily journals are discussing the meaner 
themes of tariff reform pe national finance, and the winds are 
heavy with the sounds of unemployed labor, it is good to feel that 
an epoch is marked ee dictum of “ New Englander” regarding 
the pronunciation of the word tomato. 

OMAHA, NEB, F, M. R, 


New Englander’s paper is worthy of consideration by all who 
value good form in language as well as manners, As a teacher of 
long experience, I am frequently appealed to by younger friends 
and associates to settle disputed points as to pronunciation and the 
correct use of words; consequently, I have often felt the need of a 
true and accepted standard. So far, I know of none; and, like 
New Englander, when the dictionaries fail me, I have sometimes 
set up a standard of my own, declaring, as he does, that if all the 
dictionaries told me I was wrong, I should still hold to my own 
conception of the correct use or pronunciation of a word, “ simpl 
because all the refined and cultivated people I know” agree wi 
me. How far this principle of action is right may be a question 
for some Society of the Ethics of Language to decide. 

In the meantime, will you inform me if the expression “ culti- 
vated ple,” used by New Englander, is good form? J] have in- 
variably insisted upon saying “ cultured ple,” and just now, 
upon being pressed for a reason, I referred to “‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary,” and found the meaning of the two words, cultivated and 
cultured, to be the same—that Mr. Lowell uses the expression 
“cultivated people,” while Bacon, Sir Thomas Moore, Is, Taylor 
and Matthew Arnold say “cultured people.” This discovery re- 
ae he we PB oie read poe gee that ae men 

eard the English lan e spoken in greater purity in Virginia 
anywhere else pater 5g of England. The best educated and most 
refined Virginians pronounce the “social test-words” correctly— 
#.4., just as New Englander does; but they never say “ cultivated 
rsons.” 

NEWPORT NEws, VA. VIRGINIA, 

I am very much surprised to see in Zhe Crétic an article advyo- 
cating the use of the expression “ good form.” Surely every one 
must acknowledge that an expression borrowed from the stable 
can not be pronounced “ elegant” by tultured ladies and gentle- 
men. Would one wish to use the same descriptive adjective of a 
fine — as of a beautiful woman? Surely our language is not so 

r as that. 


BALTIMORE, MD. PuRIST. 





Notes 


WE REGRET to hear that Prof. George E. Woodberry’s book on 
James Russell Lowell will not aopete before next spring. The au- 
thor has had the advantage of access to the ample materials in 
charge of Prof. Norton, Mr. Lowell's executor, and has been Yay 
mitted to examine all the poet’s unpublished letters. It was 4 
Wood who wrote the “ authorship ” article on Lowell at Elm- 
wood for Zhe Critic's series of “Authors at Home,” 


—The October Scribner's will contain an account by Robert 
Stevenson, the grandfather of Robert Louis and a great lighthouse- 
builder, of a voyage with Walter Scott around Scotland in the 
ighthouse yacht. Mr. W. D. Howells contributes a paper on 
“The Man of Letters as a Man of Business,” 


—The editor of “ Representative Sonnets” will issue this fall 
through Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons a limited edition of lyrics, 
songs and sonnets, entitled “ Wayside Music,” Mr, Crandall’s vol- 
ume will contain some new poems, but will be made up for the 
a ae ae ne eee 

tbune, the various magazines literary weeklies. It 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood. : 


have a frontispiece by 
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—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day “Sam Houston and 
the War of Independence in Texas,” by Alfred M. Williams; 
“ Essays in Idleness,” b aos lg, seo “ A Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Apostolic Church,” by Oliver J. Thatcher; “ A Road- 
side Harp,” poems, by Louise Imogen Guiney, and “ The Dayspring 
from on High,” compiled by Emma Forbes Cary. 

—For The Century Mark Twain has written a novel which is 
said to abound with humorous incident, and in some chapters 
to be a revelation of tragic power. Its plot includes an in- 
genious employment of science in the detection of crime. It is 
called “ Pudd'’n’head Wilson,” and is a story of a Mississippi steam- 
boat town. For S¢, Nicholas he has written “Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,” being the adventures of Tom Sawyer, accompanied by 
Huckleberry Finn and the negro Jim, in the Eastern Hemisphere 
—which is reached in a flying-machine. 

—Julian Ralph’s “ Our Great West,” profusely illustrated, will 
soon appear from the press of Harper & Bros., together with “ On 
the Road Home,” a collection of short poems, by Mrs, Margaret 
E. Sangster, editor of Harper's Bazar; and Mrs, Maria Louise 
Pool’s story, “‘ The Two Salomes.” 

—Harper's for October will contain the first of the artist Edwin 
Lord Weeks’s illustrated articles on the journey across Persia 
which he undertook last year with the late Theodore Child, Carl 
Schurz writes of the ‘“‘ Manifest Destiny” of the United States ; and 
there is a description of “Undergraduate Life at Oxford,” by 
Richard Harding Davis. 

—‘* The parodied poem for which Miss Thomas so valiantly 
takes up the cudgels (Crétéc, 4 19),” writes H., “ suspiciously 
sesemblés in its refrain the well-known lines of the German poet 
Brentano, beginning :— 

* Nach Sevilla, nach Sevilla, 
Wo die hohen Prachtgebide 
In den breiten Strassen stehen.’ 
Can it be reminiscence or ‘ unconscious cerebration at play between 
the two authors,’” 

—It is said that Henrik Ibsen is so secretive in his work, _—— 
other peculiarities, that no one ever knows what he is writing unti 
the MS. is in the printer’s hands, A recent visitor says :— 

** By the side of the inkpot on the table on which so many re- 
markable books have been written, there stood a little tray, and 
on the tray one of those small carved wooden bears so common in 
Switzerland. Beside it was a little black devil for holding a 
match, and two or three little cats and rabbits in copper, one of 
the former of which was playing a violin. ‘What are these funny 
little things for?’ we queried, ‘I never write a single line of any 
of my dramas without having that tray and its occupants before me 
on the table. I could not write without them. It may seem 
strange—perhaps it is; but I cannot write without them,’ he re- 
peated; ‘ but why I use them is my own secret,’ and he laughed 


quietly. Are these little toys, with their strange fascination, the’ 


origin of those much-discussed dolls in ‘The Master. Builder’? Who 
can tell? They are Ibsen’s secret.” 

Ibsen is very regretful of his inability to speak English, which 
is a great obstacle to his profitably visiting England and America, 
19 What interests and fascinates me,” he said recently, “ is the heart 
of the people. To get at that one must understand the language 
of the country.” 

—Of James Whitcomb ie seven volumes of verse, the 
Bowen-Merrill Co. of Indianapolis sells 40,000 a year. The first 
edition of his new book, ‘Poems Here at Home,’ has been ex- 
hausted before its publication by the Century Co. 

—The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts will resume 
work at the Berkeley Lyceum on Oct. 1. The teaching staff for 
the season includes Franklin H. 4 (classic drama), David 
Belasco (stage management), Fred Williams (modern drama), pon 
Franklin Botume (operatic training) and Fletcher Osgood (elocu- 
tion). Oneof the latest additions to the Faculty is Charles Sprague 
Smith, recently Professor of English at Columbia College, who will 
lecture on the English language. 

—The American Philosophical Society announces that an award 
of the Henry M. Philips prize of $500 will be made in 1895; essays 
for the same to be in the possession of the Society before January 
1 of that year. For further information one may address President 
re, No, 105 South 5th Street, Philadelphia. 

—A four years’ course in newspaper journalism, under the charge 
of Prof. Joseph French Johnson, has been arranged in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

—At the celebration in Spain of the fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America, the contributions of the United States included 
a catalogue in fine binding of the George Ticknor collection of 

and Portuguese books in the Boston Public Library. In 
recognition of the significance and completeness of the Ticknor 
library and of the bibliographical excellence of the catalogue, the 
Trustees of the Library have received from the S h Govern- 
ment a silver medal, handsomely mounted, and depicting scenes in 
the life of Columbus. 


—Friends and admirers of Guy de Maupassant are preparing tp 
erect a monument to his memory in Paris. One of the most 
workers for the project is Zola. 

—Mr. William B, Hornblower of this city, whom Presi 
Cleveland has just appointed as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, in graduating from Princeton after a brilliant college career 
in 1873, carried off the Class of ’59 Prize in English literature, 





The Free Parliament 

All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica. 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for com 
venience of reference. 

QUESTIONS 

1721.—In Carlyle’s essay on the Nibelungen Lied, occurs the 
following passage :—‘‘ Siegfried’s history lies at the heart of the 
whole Northern Traditions ; and under a rude prose dress is to this 
day a real child’s book and people’s book among the Germans,” 
Can any reader of 7he Critic give the title of the book to which 
Carlyle refers? 


GLOovucESTER, MAss, S. G. D, 
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Misuse of Legal Tender. 


By SIDNEY WEBSTER. 8vo. With wide margins, uncut edg® 
and special binding. Price, 75 cents, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of, 


publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Robert Clarke & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Wallace. History of Illinois and Lou- 
isiana under French Rule. Em- 
bracing a General View of the French 
Dominion in North America, with some 
account of the English Occupation of JIl- 
inois. By JosepH WALLACE. 8vo, cloth. 
me Net. 2 50 
This is an authentic es mal | of the Mississippi 
Vi from its earliest exploration and settlement by 
the until the final surrender of Illinois to the 
English in 1765, and of Louisiana to the Sgongete in 
Testi ne Tt inka ony slagrepat 
I . includes man je 

Gives character sketches of the early explorers, and 
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notices of the settlement and progress of many of the 
towns and villages founded by the French in Canada 
the and the Valley of the Mississippi. 

this Life of General George H. Thomas. By 
ns, Cot, Donn PIATT, with concluding chap- 
hich ters by Gent. H. V. Boynton. Portrait. 


8vo, cloth. Vet. 3 00 
D. Written in Colcnel Piatt’s well-known trenchant 
le, and is doubtless the most incisive of all his war 
It presents at every step the movement of 
other armies, and will interest the admirers of other 
leading generals and lead to much discussion. Genl. 
& Co, Boynton has finished the chapters relating to the At- 
ferrill. lanta and Nashville campaigns, Genl. j. . Wilson’s 
rdeen. wonderful cavalry expedition, etc., with an outline 
. of Genl. Thomas's career after the war. 
arden, Donn Piatt. His Work and His Ways. 
1 & Co, By CHARLES GRANT MILLER, his Private 
cial Secretary. Portraits and Views. 12mo, 
1 & Co, cloth, I 50 
n & Co, An accurate account of Piatt’s varied public ser- 
5 Sons, vices as a journalist, jurist, diplomat, soldier, poli- 
ticlan and author. It is enlivened by numerous inci- 
Il & Co, illustrating sense of humor, brilliant wit 
's Sons, , Temorseless sarcasm, ent method of 
‘. Son, reasoning, and epigrammatic force of expression. 
a's Sons, Donn Piatt. Sunday Meditations, Se- 
ve lected Prose Sketches, and Critical 
Co, Sketches of Celebrated Public Men, in- 
Am 3 meres Washington McLean, Robert C. 
my Schenck, Henry Ward Beecher, Roscoe 
ey & Co. Conkling, Charles Stewart Parnell, James 
vets A, Garfield, and Richard Realf. 12mo, 
i] 
mil & Co. cloth. I 50 
i 6 Donn Piatt’s Poems and Plays. A se- 
vell & Co- lection of his Best Poems and Four Plays, 
m's Som’, I, Lost and Won; II. A King’s Love; 
nee Ill. Emotional Insanity; IV. Blenner- 
yer. hassett’s Island. 12mo, cloth. I 50 
re Eastward to the Larid of the Morning. 
.m’s Son ByM, M. SHoEMAKER, Illustrated. 12mo, 
hee cloth, I 25 
sath & This is an unusually readable book. Mr. Shoe- 
te Ah Maker not only knows what to see, but how to 
dley & Spade what he sees better than nine travellers out 
ner Sm ten, whose observations get into print. We have 
leton & hot fora long time read a descriptive book which so 
illan & e before us and gate up to view the scenes in 
larke & Literary World, Boston. 
ee ' Meline’s Mary Queen of Scots and her 
y. Bandees A narrative 








Latest English Historian. 
of the Selasinal events in the Life of 
Mary Stuart, with some remarks on Mr. 
Froude’s History of England. By James 
F. Meting, 12mo, cloth. I 50 


An admirable critique on Froude. Mr. Meline’s 
and trenchant; and his sarcasm fre- 


ety tli He’ brings some valuable new 
Osborne ' 


























the disc 

’s Principles of Economics. 

The Satisfaction of Human Wants, in so 
as their satisfaction depends on 
resources. By GROVER P&AsK 
I2zmo, cloth. 2 00 
Osborne holds that the only working definition 
is * the satisfaction of human wants.” 


be read with interest on account of the 
its thought and outline and the clearness 
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Any ef the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
a, of the price. 








Robert Clarke & Co., Pubs., 
ee CINCINNATI. 
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It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE suoxiwa rosacco: 









T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
Lorna Doone. 


By R. D. BLaAckmore. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, 
cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, 
per vol., $1.50; white back and corners, 
fancy paper on side, gilt top, per vol , 
$1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; 
half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Romola. 


By Grorce Exior. Printed on fine paper 
and illustrated with 34 reproductions of 
Florentine photographs. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, 
cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, 
per vol., $1.50; white back and corners, 
fancy Paper on side, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; 
half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00 
The publishers have spared neither pains nor ex- 

pense in their efforts to make this new series of illus- 

trated standard books the finest that has ever been 
produced at so low a price. Paper, type, illustrations 
and bindings are all of the highest qualit and com- 


ee to make them most attractive books for holiday 
gifts. 


Margaret Davis, Tutor. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of ‘‘ Half-a- 
Dozen Boys,” ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen Girls,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. In this story 
Miss Ray takes a wider outlook than she 
has hitherto done, and while her forte lies 
in the depicting of healthy boys and girls, 
the story is bound together by a whole- 
some thread of romance which greatly 
deepens its interest and warrants the 
pubiishers in saying it is by far the best 
work that she has yet produced. 


The [lusical Journey of Dorothy 
and Delia. 


By the Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN, Illustrated 
by F. G. Attwood. 8vo, unique binding, 
$1.25. The author has carried out a 
quaint conceit in a manner that places it 
on a level with ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures.” 
Intensely amusing, yet it blends with ite 
art and fancy much useful information. 
Every boy and girl studying music will 
appreciate it. 


Ingleside. 


By BARBARA YECHTON. Illustrated by Jes- 
sie McDermott, 12mo, $1.25. 


Published asa serial in the Churchman last year 

won the unqualified its readers 

and 1 desire was expressed for its publication in 
book form, 


Chilhowee Boys. 


By Saran E, Morrison, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. _ 


A mor interest to both boys and girls based on 
old family records of frontier life in bee | in the 


earl) of this century. — 

Sod dietined $0 be 0 clanta.fer ¢ e young. 

Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N.Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 





Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languagesare studied. A new work, 
‘*THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OP PRACTICAL 

LINGUISTRY,"’ 
has just been issued by him, which does not only 
supercede his former system, published twenty years 
ago, but will be found superior to any method, ° It is 
the mature outcome of a5 years’ experience ot ‘“ The 
greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the age,” 
enabling any one to learn to 

SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher 
GERMAN, FRENCH, OR SPANISH 
within a marvelously short time. 
“ Next to living in a foreign country this is un- 


doubtedly the best of all methods for learning modern 
uages,”— he Nation, 


xact pronunciat‘on given. Allsubscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership, $5.00 for each language. Part I., 
each language, 50 cents, 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 
33 Lafayette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Autograph Letters 


AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAIIIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224 St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Position as Librarian wanted by first assistant (male) 
in large library. Wide knowl of literature ; six 
years’ experience. Terms m te, Liprarian, 
care Critic. 





Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
195 Weasr :oTu Srener, New Yorx. 
Magazines other Periodicals. 
volumes or single camber, 
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Writing Paper Free. ,Sent‘<. 
receive ‘coum BS i oy Free. read 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa., 


To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision 





and unbi- 
criticism of prose and verse ; advice as 
cation; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS; 
—The of first-class works of reference. 
The New York Bureau of Revision ; 
in position and success ; endorsed by lead- 
ing authors, Address 


Dr. TITUS I, COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
FOR SALE.—C. G. Cam. Warder Solo B flat 
with cee, best finish, A Silver 

Plated and Gold with outfit. 


ounted, 
ae J. W. Bacuetor, 69 Howard Street, 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN- AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL FooD TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. Formula on each label. For relief of brain-fatigue. 
mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 
often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to F. Crosby Coa. » 56 W. a5 Sr., N.Y. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


UNRIVALED UNEQUALED 
for for 
EXCELLENCE OF SPEED, 


DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 


SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








EASE OF 
OPERATION, 


PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 
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CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


An article, Manifest Destiny, by the Hon. Carl 
Schurz; Edwin Lord Weeks’s paper, From the Black 
Sea to the Persian: Gulf by Caravan, with 13 illustrations 
by the author; Thomas A. Janvier’s illustrated paper 
on Lispenard’s Meadows; Richard Harding Davis’s 
Under graduate Life at Oxford, with illustrations ; Mrs. 
Pennell’s 4 Frénch Town in Summer, illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell; Colonel Dodge’s Riders of Syria, with 
illustrations ; Owr National Game-bird, by Charles D. 
Lanier, illustratéd by A. B. Frost; The Cbildbood of 
Jesus, by Henry van Dyke, with illustrations; Francis 
Dana’s story, 4 Prrate in Petticoats; Charles Roper’s 
paper on Witcboraft Superstition in Norfolk; Poems, 
Serials, etc. < 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. City. 
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ToLibrarians, Book Lovers, 


and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS, comprising works 
on architecture, bio raphy, belles-lettres, 
the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, 
rate French books, works of art, etc., etc., 
will be sent, post-paid, upon request. 

(i Attention is called to this valuable 
collection. : 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


thai St eee ot 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels gf books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK: 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


"SATAPQGUR se READY, A §. Opt, Bo 








MONUMENTS. 


Special arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 

J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


























A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zates 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 











“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE, 


4 
Reaching by its through cars the most i 
ant commercial centers of the United ceatan aa 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Se 
and Pleasure resorts, 2 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLE 


way of the historic Hudson River and through 
beautiful Mohawk V; . A 
All trains arrive at and from G 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d 
New York, centre of Hotel and. Residence 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 


“For one of the * Four-Track ie ene 
eae Agent, Grand Central Station, New York! ; 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 














